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THE ROLE OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS IN 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS* 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph. D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


At first glance, the role of intercollegiate ath- 
letics in national preparedness would seem to be 
rather insignificant. The military forces of the 
country will be comprised of relatively few college 
men and comparatively few of these college men, 
approximately 20 to 25 per cent, are varsity ath- 
letes. Upon second thought, however, the strategic 
importance of intercollegiate athletics can be ap- 
preciated since many of our military leaders are 
recruited from the nation’s athletes. Varsity play- 
ers are potential officers. This is indicated by the 
fact that of the college athletes who attended the 
various Officers Training Camps during World 
War I, more than 95 per cent received their com- 
missions. Every man in the Officer Training 
Camps attended by the writer had been a college 
athlete. Military men recognize the value of ath- 
letics, not only because they develop men physically 
and socially, but also because they provide oppor- 
tunities for much needed recreation and thereby 
build and maintain morale. Perhaps even more 
important is the belief by military authorities that 
athletics tend to develop characteristics common 
to the athlete and the fighting man. 


We hear much today of the defects found among 
many of the recruits. We are said to be a nation 
of “softies” because we live in a mechanized world 
of gadgets. History gives us example after ex- 
ample, we are reminded, of nations that rose to 
their greatest power when they were physically and 
socially fit, and fell again when they became unfit. 
History abounds with stories of nations march- 
ing uphill in wooden shoes and coming down in silk 
stockings. Men die of hardening of the arteries, 
nations die of softening of the spine. One speaker 
recently said that if modern youth were called 
upon to fight at Bunker Hill today they either 
would expect to be taken to the top on escalators, 
or they would petition the Government to remove 
the hill. A deserter from one of our army can- 
tonments, when apprehended and questioned, is 
reported to have said that “drill once a week is 
O. K. but asking us to drill every day is just too 
much.” 


These views are extreme but the point to be 
stressed is that such an indictment cannot be truth- 





* Paper presented at College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation National Convention,-New York City, December 
30-31, 1940. 


fully made against athletes. They proved this in 
the last war and will prove it again. Those who 
believe in athletics feel that the concrete that has 
gone into the stadia will be more effective than that 
in the Maginot Line. They feel that it is far better 
to prevent war on the athletic fields of America than 
to win them on the battle fields of Europe. 

In considering the role of intercollegiate athletics 
in a program of national preparedness it seemed 
desirable to learn what, if anything special, athletic 
leaders were doing or what they thought should be 
done to adequately and completely fulfill their role 
in this program. Personal letters of inquiry were 
sent to a rough sampling of institutions throughout 
the country. Replies indicate that college athletic 
directors and coaches are also attempting to ex- 
tend and improve their program. From their re- 
ports and from other sources certain trends and 
opinions are observed. 

Extension of the Program.—In general, the ath- 
letic directors feel they are doing about all it is pos- 
sible to do in intercollegiate sports with the funds 
and facilities now at their disposal. There has been 
some expansion of the varsity program here and 
there: (1) by the addition of new sports, (2) by 
extending junior varsity competition, and (3) by 
increasing freshman activities. New intramural 
facilities have been reported in a few instances 
and there is a growing participation in the indi- 
vidual and recreational sports, such as archery, 
badminton, golf, handball, horseshoes, softball, and 
tennis. 

On the other hand, these men seem to feel they 
cannot begin to reach all the students by means 
of the varsity and intramural programs. They feel, 
too, that the prestige and personnel of the athletic 
department must not be confined to the athletic 
fields and floors. They believe coaches and di- 
rectors, among other things, should: (1) help 
expand and improve the physical education pro- 
gram by giving a reasonable amount of time and 
energy to it; (2) promote, in cooperation with 
the Legion or other agencies, amateur athletics in 
the community in much the same manner as intra- 
mural athletics are now conducted in the colleges; 
(3) provide evening and week-end recreation; (4) 
develop Outing “Keep Fit” clubs and camps. This 
feeling on the part of leaders in athletics mereiy 
emphasizes again that those who would set ath- 
letics apart from health and physical education, 
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those who would confine all their teaching to ath- 
letes are probably not contributing all that they 
should to a program of national preparedness. 


Re-Emphasis in the Program.—lIn addition to the 
attempt to extend the program of athletics, there 
is also indicated some tendency to change the 
emphasis. Some persons contend that our youth 
need more military discipline, that modern athletics 
and physical education have gone “mamby-pamby”’ 
and that we should quickly return to the good old 
days of the driving type of autocratic coach and 
the formal type of gymnastics and calisthenics. 
Certain well meaning but misguided persons would 
eliminate physical education and athletics entirely 
and substitute military training. They say that 
required physical education is a farce, that too 
many men who are fine teachers on the athletic 
field become mere ‘whistle blowers” in physical 
education classes, that most college men are both 
unfit and undisciplined. The improvement, how- 
ever, rather than the elimination, of this program 
would seem to be the wiser procedure. Unless the 
institution is well equipped to offer real training 
in modern warfare it is probably advisable to leave 
all military training to military authorities. Mod- 
ern wars are fought with tanks, airplanes, machine 
and anti-aircraft guns, and submarines. This type 
of training is impossible in many colleges. Drill, 
with or without wooden guns, would do little to 
train in modern methods of warfare and it is a 
poor way to condition men. Some drill may be 
advisable but physical educators, if left to their 
own devices, can probably condition men _ better 
and faster than the military. 

In the desire to develop discipline in our youth, 
it is to be hoped we do not fall into,the methods 
of the totalitarian nations because the kind of self- 
discipline needed in a democracy is not the kind 
of regimentation forced upon the slaves of the 
modern dictator. There is little or no evidence to 
show that formal calisthenics will condition men 
any faster or discipline them any better than par- 
ticipation in games and sports. If the coach, or 
other teacher of physical education will use the 
same skillful teaching techniques and conditioning 
routine in physical education classes as is charac- 
teristic of the instruction on the athletic field, there 
will need to be no special concern on the part of 
anyone about the physical condition or the so- 
called discipline of the participants. 

The R. O. T. C. and such activities as rifle and 
pistol shooting, map reading, reconnaissance, trail 
blazing, camp construction, and road building might 
well supplement but should not replace physical 
education and athletics. 

There is indicated a definite tendency to em- 
phasize the more combative body-contact type of 
sports such as football, basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
and fencing. This is a step in the right direction 
if it does not go so far as to eliminate the more 


recreational activities which the men will also need 
as soldier or citizen. 

In addition to the trend to re-emphasize the 
body-contact sports there is the movement to offer 
courses designed to train recreation and athletic 
leaders who could be recruited by the several 
branches of the military service and used where 
most needed. Regardless of the type of program 
offered it has been suggested that the colleges 
should keep the military authorities informed as to 
just what they are doing. 


Improvement of the Program.—While there may 
be need for some extension and re-emphasis in 
athletics mere quantity or numbers of activities is 
not enough. The quality or worth of the program 
is of real importance in national preparedness. 

Athletic leaders report a definite need for and 
a decided tendency to improve the supervision of 
athletes by giving more attention to individual 
health and guidance. The health care of athletes 
can still be greatly improved in many institutions 
where sufficient administrative support can be ob- 
tained. There are still many college varsity players 
who get no health examination or a very superficial 
one at best. There are still too many places where 
a physician is not present or easily available at 
practices and contests. Individual cases of well 
known athletes could be cited where adequate 
health supervision prevented serious health conse- 
quences from participation in athletics. Unfor- 
tunately, cases could also be cited where inade- 
quate supervision resulted in serious consequences 
to health. In several answers to my query it was 
pointed out that there is real danger in extending 
sports to larger numbers of students unless ade- 
quate health supervision is provided. 

It was also suggested that the athletic group 
could be of further service in this emergency by 
helping to improve the health habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge of athletes and non-athletes alike. Re- 
ports show that only approximately 40 per cent of 
college students are now receiving health instruc- 
tion. Much.of this is incomplete and superficial. 
It has been frequently said that hygiene teaching 
represents the poorest teaching in the colleges. 
Many institutions are forced to exclude entirely 
or limit health instruction because no member of 
the faculty has sufficient interest, or training, or 
time to teach it. Furthermore, where it is taught, 
varsity athletics and physical education are too 
seldom used as laboratories for carrying out the 
principles of hygiene. Studies show that college 
men have health problems that are very real to 
them and the athletic personnel needs to know 
more about these problems and the methods of 
counseling youth. Increasingly coaches, athletic 
directors, and physical education instructors are 
called upon to do guidance work. One could cite 
a long list of such persons who have been ap- 
pointed Dean of boys and Dean of men. A man 
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can be a coach of football or swimming if he knows 
his technique thoroughly but to be a guide for boys 
he must know boys and their problems, many of 
them health problems. /¢ seems reasonable to 
state that no coach or physical educator can do 
his job completely unless he is willing and trained 
to offer health instruction in some form or other. 
The athletic group gets closer to boys than most 
members of the faculty and are, therefore, in better 
position to help them solve their health problems. 
Athletic leaders who wish to contribute more than 
they now are to a program of national prepared- 
ness would do well to equip themselves, if not al- 
ready trained, to assist in the health instruction 
and health guidance of students, non-athletes as 
well as athletes. 

It was also pointed out that athletics could do 
more to develop habits of hygienic living. Ath- 
letes should exemplify the best in health habits and 
health attitudes not only regarding exercise but 
also regarding diet, sleep and rest, cleanliness, and 
in other personal hygiene maiters. Suggestions 
were made that departments might well re-examine 
their organization and administrative policies and 
procedures to see if they are set up to encourage 
hygienic living. Adequate towel and laundry sys- 
tems, and sanitary drinking and expectorating 
facilities, to mention only a few items, will make 
it possible to practice the principles of hygiene. 

To insure a quality program of athletics and 
physical education at least five safeguards should 
be provided, i. e., (1) a thorough health examina- 
tion, (2) adequate protective equipment, (3) suffi- 
cient physical conditioning, (4) skilled instruction, 
and (5) competent officiating or supervision. Here 
again the athletic group can do a real service not 
only to athletics but to the general student body 
as well. 

Evaluation of the Program.—In addition to ex- 
tending, re-emphasizing, and improving athletics, 
a number of the directors seem to believe we should 
quit talking about testing, measuring, and evaluat- 
ing and realy begin to do some of it. 

How effective, they ask, are athletics in develop- 
ing physical fitness? What are the facts regarding 
the health status, the health habits and attitudes 
of athletes and non-athletes at entrance and again 
at graduation? Are college men stronger, healthier, 
more skillful in a variety of sports, and have they 
more endurance when they leave college than when 
they entered? Some persons would have us be- 
lieve that college life actually injures the health 
of large numbers of students. Statistics regarding 
the bad effects on the eyes are rather startling but 
the figures regarding other bad effects of college 
life are not so convincing. Some athletes probably 
do leave college pretty badly broken up physically 
but this is the exception rather than the rule. But 
there is evidence now to show that more college 
men, comparatively, are fit for military training in 
1940 than was the case in 1917. College students 
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are taller, heavier, and healthier than formerly. 
(Draftees at Fort Dix are larger in several respects 
than draftees 20 years ago. In fact, current army 
tables for sizes of clothing, based on peace time 
experience over a number of years, must be revised 
upward to accommodate larger men.) 

We need more facts regarding the health of 
athletes and of all college men. Are athletics of 
more or less value than calisthenics and drill in 
preparing men for war? Or what combination of 
the two should be recommended? What are the 
effects of modern college athletics on the health 
of athletes? Is the modern fast-break game of 
basketball too strenuous for the players or are the 
players too soft for the game? Are the dangers 
of basketball as real in college as some physicians 
would have us believe they are in high school? 
Is a four year requirement in physical education of 
any more value to students than a two year require- 
ment or some other program? Better and more 
widespread testing and measuring is needed before 
we can give convincing answers to these and sim- 
ilar questions. The effects of military life on the 
soldiers is expected to be highly beneficial in a 
variety of ways. Improved physique, increased 
chest circumference, added weight, better nourish- 
ment, regular exercise, regular living habits, im- 
munization, and correction of defects are only some 
of the “blessings in disguise” claimed for the draft. 
Can athletics do as much or more for the health 
of the college man? 

While evaluating the contribution of athletics to 
physical fitness the importance of social fitness and 
morale should not be overlooked. We should not 
be content with mere bodily efficiency and so- 
called military discipline. The armies of France 
and Italy doubtless possessed both, yet the former 
was quickly overrun by Germany and the latter 
was easily defeated by tiny Greece. Will we swing 
so far in our eagerness to develop physical fitness 
that we lose sight of the fact that athletics are 
a laboratory for developing social fitness as well? 
Are we still building an athletic aristocracy? Do 
present-day athletes feel the college owes them 
something? 

Administrative Policies.—A re-examination of ad- 
ministrative policy regarding the optimum length 
of practice periods, schedules, and season may be 
indicated. It may be that funds could be allocated 
more equitably and in such a way as to provide 
better health service, health instruction, and physi- 
cal education to athletes and non-athletes alike. 
The college curriculum might even be revised to 
free the afternoon hours from four to six daily 
for physical education, athletics, and recreation. 
Here again athletic directors can exert real leader- 
ship. 

Support for the Program.—While it is admitted 
that proposals to extend and improve the athletic 
programs in times of crisis are desirable, where, it 
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is asked, are the necessary additional funds and 
facilities coming from? The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has helped draft a bill (H. R. 1074) to provide 
necessary funds through Federal aid for the public 
schools. Some college men, on the other hand, 
feel that too many organizations and groups are 
now trying to sponsor a program with help from 
Washington. The colleges, it is argued, can run 
their own program. Perhaps they can serve the 
comparatively few athletes in college but a pro- 
gram designed to improve the physical fitness of 
the nation cannot be confined to athletes or even 
to college men. The short term view would train 
athletes for induction into the armed forces in the 
near future as officers and soldiers. The long term 
view would seek to promote the fitness of all the 
people, athletes and non-athletes, college and non- 
college men, civilians and soldiers, youth and adults, 
girls and women as well as boys and men. Sport 
leaders can perform a far greater service to the 
nation in peace or war by taking the broader long 
term view. 


Summarizing.—Athletics and physical education 
provide far better physical preparation for national 
defense than military drill. In addition, they con- 
tribute much to social fitness, and the building of 
morale. But intercollegiate athletics must do more 
than serve athletes. One of the greatest single 
indictments against intercollegiate athletics is that 
they serve too few students, and those few are the 


ones who need it least. Athletic leaders must 
initiate, promote, and support programs of health 
and physical education for all the students and they 
must cooperate in similar programs for their com- 
munities. 

It does not take a genius to see that education, 
including physical education and athletics of the 
future will take on an importance never before 
fully realized or understood. With physical soft- 
ness creeping in, with the fifth column on the 
march and propaganda flooding us we are beginning 
to realize that only a total education, a complete 
physical, mental, and moral preparedness, can save 
a democracy. The small democracies of Europe 
learned this too late. The physical fitness of our 
soldiers and citizens developed largely through our 
schools and colleges is our first line of defense. 
Our teachers and coaches are the real military 
strategists in World War II. They are the real 
defenders of the American Way of Life. 


There is no minister of propaganda to compel us, 
no gestapo to jail us, and no punishment if we fail 
to cooperate. Our services in this crisis will be 
voluntary and in response to need rather than to 
command. Our contribution as college men will 
be the contribution of a free education to the de- 
fense of a free country. For myself I have faith 
that the college coaches and athletic directors 
through intercollegiate athletics will contribute their 
share by responding to the challenge of the present 
crisis. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF GUTS-MUTHS TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By M. H, TRIEB 


Guts-Muths is known not so much as one of the 
first gymnastic teachers of modern time, but for 
his writings, chiefly his book called, ‘““Gymnastics 
for the Young.” It is in this book that Guts-Muths 
states that the one important purpose of gym- 
nastics is to establish harmony between mind and 
body. 

An analysis of this purpose of gymnastics re- 
veals a number of things to be wished for in the 
human being, and which can be brought about 
through gymnastics. These are: 

A healthy body and a sound mind. 
Hardiness of body and an adult mind. 
Strength and skill, presence of mind and 
courage. 

Activity of the body, and activity of the 
mind. 

Good posture, beautiful thoughts. 

Quick bodily response—power to think. 


Guts-Muths divided educational gymnastics into 
three groups: Individual, handwork, and group 
games. His activities consisted of running, jump- 
ing, throwing, wrestling, climbing, balancing, lift- 
ing and carrying, dancing, military exercises, swim- 
ming and bathing, and fencing. 

A close study of Guts-Muths gymnastics reveals 
that he held “gymnastics to be work in the garb 
of youthful joy.” 

In addition to his book “Gymnastics for the 
Young,” Guts-Muths is noted for the following 
works: 

‘““Games for the Young.” 

“Manual of the Art of Swimming.” 

“Book of Gymnastics for the Sons of the Father- 
land.” 

“Cathechism of Gymnastics: a Manual for 
Teachers and Pupils.” 

Guths-Muths is known as the Grandfather of 
German Gymnastics. He was the first to present 
a precise and thorough system of gymnastics. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


CLAIR V. LANGTON, Director 
Division of Physical Education 
Oregon State College 


School health education has reached one of the 
major crises in its development. Hygiene instruc- 
tion has been slowly developing in public-school 
education in the United States for more than fifty 
years. It gathered momentum slowly at first, but 
after the World War public-school administrators 
threw behind the movement many resources and 
aids that were not available before. It is more or 
less apparent at present that the momentum gained 
since the early 1920’s is now slowing down. Be- 
yond question, the program is here to stay; but it 
is extremely important that its usefulness and 
growth not be materially handicapped by certain 
faults and rough places of the movement. These 
must be corrected or eliminated. It also must be 
accepted that any program of the future must be 
built on present administrative structure, although 
it may be necessary to refine this structure and, in 
many instances, perhaps, to redirect it. 

Health has been a matter of concern of the 
general population, and particularly of the schools, 
for all ages and all generations. More specifically, 
in the public-school system, health consciousness 
after the Greek period was reestablished with the 
work of Locke, Froebel, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, Mann, and others. Herbert Spencer also in 
his essays, from which it has been said the seven 
cardinal principles of education sprang, placed 
health as the first principle of education. While 
health has been generally accepted among the 
principles of education, it is evident that it has not 
received sufficient attention, nor have adequate 
resources been thrown behind it to make it function 
as the first cardinal principle. Several deans of 
education have been asked the question, “If health 
is the first cardinal principle, why do not educators 
support a health program more vigorously?” The 
answer usually has been, “Yes, it is the first car- 
dinal principle, but no one cares to do anything 
about it.” 


There appear to be two fundamental reasons for 
this attitude. The first is an administrative prob- 
lem; the second is one of personnel. The two are 
inseparably linked, and cannot, and perhaps should 
not, be separated. 

From the standpoint of administration, the super- 
intendents and principals throughout the country 
have generally set up an organization to include 
the health-contributing agencies. Superintendents 
and principals of necessity cannot be trained in the 


specializations of all of the subject matter areas 
encompassed in education. Their education in 
health as a rule is negligible. Thus, they cannot 
be expected to understand the details of the hygiene 
instruction program, the physical education pro- 
gram, the health service program, etc. Many, how- 
ever, consider that all of these specialties are con- 
tributing to the health program of the schools. 
Whether or not the specialist in each of the above 
areas thinks his work is primarily health, the super- 
intendent and principal regard it in that category; 
hence, administrative organizations of this type 
have been widely adopted throughout public-school 
systems in the United States. 


Physical education was the first unit of this group 
of activities to receive any widespread acceptance. 
Later this program was followed by the forerunner 
of the present hygiene program; namely, that pro- 
gram which made obligatory the teaching of the 
effect of narcotics and alcohol through the study 
of physiology and anatomy. This program in its 
inception was taught by the science staff in the 
high school and the classroom teacher in the ele- 
mentary school. Later, as this emphasis waned, 
and hygiene instruction developed, it was included 
in many instances with the physical-education 
program. 

Around 1890 to 1900 the health-service function 
began to be developed within the public-school 
system. Here again, in many instances, the health- 
service function was placed under the direction 
of the administrator of the physical-education pro- 
gram and associated with the program. In other 
instances, it became a separate function under the 
superintendent of education, while in still others 
it was a function of the city department of public 
health, working cooperatively with the board of 
education. In the beginning, most of these services 
were introduced for the purpose of correction. This 
program has been conditioned materially and now 
includes prevention and education. 


While perhaps the general school health program 
has developed inadvertently, in many cases without 
intensive study by superintendents and principals, 
yet the organization mentioned above is funda- 
mentally sound. These activities all have health 
benefits that may accrue to those that participate 
in the various programs or come in contact with 
them. It permits integration, cooperation, coordi- 
nation, and directing of the health program in an 
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efficient, effective manner. This type of organiza- 
tion, which is receiving much attention at present 
in all forms of education, will be spoken of later. 


Thus we have, in general, a fundamentally sound 
administrative organization, to which the public- 
school administrator has added, to a greater or 
less degree, trained personnel, time allotment for the 
work, equipment, and budgets. Hygiene instruc- 
tion, despite these aids, still does not function to 
the satisfaction of the principal and superintendent. 
It has reached the critical stage mentioned at the 
beginning. With more resources massed behind 
the program than ever before it still fails to meet 
the production requirements of the school executive. 
Thus we must look to the personnel for the causes 
of failure. 


As has been indicated, hygiene instruction has 
been built around and associated with the program 
of physical education. The physical-education 
leadership in the public-school system has been 
dominated by individuals with two particular types 
of training, (1) the man with the physical-education 
background, often without extensive graduate work; 
(2) the man with training in the field of medicine. 
While both of these specialists may have been 
amply educated for a particular specialty, yet the 
narrowness of their training often makes it im- 
possible for them to participate, at least without 
handicaps, in a program with wide implications 
affecting many areas that have not been covered 
in their own field of specialization. As new func- 
tions have been added to the organization admin- 
istered by these trained specialists, it is to be ex- 
pected more or less that some newer area included 
will not be handled to the best advantage and the 
contribution of that particular specialty will be 
lessened. Hence such specialty is often absorbed 
as a sideline by someone in the department as a 
part-time duty. 

Another important problem is the differenc> b2- 
tween the program in a large school and in a small 
school. Each presents a different problem. In 
the large school system it is entirely possible to 
provide specialists for all types of activities co- 
ordinated under the administrator of the school- 
health program. Even here, as indicated above, 
specialists in hygiene instruction have not been 
forthcoming to any great extent as yet. Within 
the small schools, however, one individual must 
function in all branches insofar as he is capable. 
Obviously, in the small school the teacher and 
adminstrator is usually found to be trained pri- 
marily in the physical-education field. Of necessity, 
the program must be limited to the extent of his 
training. Thus, again, while budgets, time allot- 
ment, equipment, and apparently personnel, have 
been provided, the administrator still feels that 
he is not being given the hygiene instruction pro- 
gram that these aids should produce. Hence the 
failure of the program in a large measure may be 


narrowed down to the inadequate training of the 
personnel concerned in this program. 

In discussing this, it will be necessary again to 
consider the two points of approach; namely, the 
administration and the personnel. Lack of effi- 
ciency, overlapping, duplication, and friction have 
often been noted in the uncoordinated program, 
which can function only as well as the different 
segments of which it is composed and to the extent 
opportunity for cooperation between the different 
areas is afforded. Under proper direction and leader- 
ship, an integrated, coordinated, centrally directed 
program can function best, giving a totality that is 
impossible under the uncoordinated system. Again, 
this has been impossible in many cases because of 
inadequately trained personnel. Not only are 
broadly educated administrators not available in 
any large numbers at present to direct such a co- 
ordinatel program, but there are not enough health- 
education specialists (hygiene instructors) to super- 
vise the type of program thought necessary by the 
school health administrators and professional au- 
thorities engaged in the field of public-health. 
Here, again, the same problem relative to the large 
school system and the small school system exists. 
In the large school system we have neither super- 
visors nor administrators and coordinators to handle 
the total program, and in the small schools it has 
not been possible to provide sufficient training and 
background for the teacher to handle the one-man 
program adequately. 

The professional physical-education curriculum 
as yet has not been provided adequate time allot- 
ment and credit for the education of health-educa- 
tion teachers (hygiene instructors), although it 
has been definitely indicated by superintendents and 
principals that their school health organization 
calls for teachers with this broad background. 

As yet at the undergraduate level few schools 
have seen fit to train specialists in the health- 
education area. This may be justified because 
there has been little demand so far for this type 
of educator. There can be no question, however, 
but that the superintendents and principals, through 
the administrative organization that they have set 
up and through their interest in health, have indi- 
cated indirectly or by implication the education 
of the individual necessary to function satisfactorily 
in the school health program. Regardless of what 
the specialist in health education, physical educa- 
tion, health service, etc., thinks of the problem 
(usually a specialized viewpoint), it behooves those 
associated with the educating of teachers who will 
function in this field to give some attention to a 
broader education than has been accorded these 
instructors in the past. Hence, in the final analysis, 
much of the blame for the present crisis in the 
school health program may be laid at the door of 
our colleges and universities. 

Higher education in this country has been adapted 
from the English and French systems. It will be 
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recalled that these systems, especially the English, 
provided a liberal, classical type of education, 
rather broad in its implication. To this beginning, 
at a much later date, was added the German uni- 
versity, which was superimposed on the college 
system. The German system led to intensive spe- 
cialization. The specialization of knowledge and 
method, strongly in evidence since 1900, has pro- 
duced excessive departmentalization, which has 
tended to force collegiate study farther and farther 
into narrower and narrower divisions. Accompany- 
ing the extension of knowledge and specialization, 
higher education itself has become highly compart- 
mentalized into rigid water-tight departments. For 
a time it seemed that higher education had lost 
sight of the essential interdependence of knowledge 
and of science. 


In addition to the above, pressure groups from 
the outside have forced many changes in collegiate 
education. Most of the areas in higher education 
of today, with the exception of the original liberal- 
arts core, have been forced into the curriculum 
by outside groups. Evolving social and economic 
conditions, as well as changing concepts of higher 
education, also are forcing change. Higher educa- 
tion in America has always been democratic. Thus 
its unparalleled growth has been remarkable. 


Under certain conditions of change and growth 


it is to be expected that the educational concepts 


will change. The more important of these changes 
may be stated as follows: 


1. In contrast to the old traditional concepts 
of liberal education, new connotations are ap- 
pearing such as those expressed by social in- 
telligence and general education resulting from 
new demands on education and the development 
of the social sciences. 

These changing connotations in part were due 
to the fact that the concept of liberal education 
had become thoroughly centered in an interest 
in humanistic and classical organization of sub- 
ject matter. Modern living experiences are so 
removed, and problems of that experience so 
complex, that the former basic subject matter of 
liberal education no longer serves to meet the 
needs of the modern liberally educated man. 
Consequently, new points of view are being de- 
veloped with attention focused on the terms 
“social intelligence” and “general education.” 

This changing interpretation of liberal educa- 
tion is further evidenced by the emphasis laid on 
requirements for general education which Law, 
Medicine, and Education have placed on stu- 
dents majoring in these fields. 

2. For ages the essential unity of knowledge 
has been recognized, but with the development 
of science, for a time at least, this unity has 
tended to become obscure; however, the pen- 
dulum is swinging back. The scientist now rec- 
ognizes his limitations, if he is not informed in 
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other fields in addition to his own. Likewise, 
general curriculum reorganization in the colleges 
is now emphasizing the divisional type of or- 
ganization, as at Chicago, or some other form 
that will stress the relationships within the fields 
of knowledge. 

3. The battle between the “pure” and the 
“applied,” between intellectual curiosity and prac- 
tical usefulness, has been forcing significant 
changes in higher education. Among these are 
the separation of professional schools and voca- 
tional schools from the traditional liberal-arts 
organization and tradition. 


4. The growing recognition of the importance 
of aesthetic values has caused curricula in Music, 
Art, Architecture, etc., to be added to higher 
education. 

5. A changing concept of scholarship, in- 
fluenced somewhat by the above concepts, has 
resulted in emphasis on factors of personality, 
such as powers of judgment, seeing relationships, 
imagination, and analysis. This emphasis has 
been responsible for the development of inde- 
pendent study programs, tutorial and advisory 
systems, and the comprehensive examination. 

6. Due to sweeping social changes, social in- 
telligence has new meaning and emphasis. It is 
recognized more and more that people of a de- 
mocracy must live with one another and that 
problems of human relationship and welfare are 
of first importance. 


While these concepts have been forcing change in 
many phases of higher education, as yet no con- 
certed attempt has been made from outside the 
institution to adjust either the nature or function 
of the school health program. This is especially 
apparent in the health-education program (hygiene 
instruction) in colleges. Students leave these in- 
stitutions with little knowledge or understanding 
of this vitally important field. This condition is 
deplorable from the standpoint of the general stu- 
dent body. It is even more deplorable from the 
standpoint of teacher-education institutions, since 
more thought has not been given to this vital area 
representing one of the fundamental concepts and 
principles of education; namely, health. The first 
of the seven cardinal principles (and recently a 
more important part of the new program of educa- 
tion for social democracy) says, in part, of this 
area; the educated person understands the basic 
facts concerning health and disease; the educated 
person protects his own health and that of uis 
dependents; the educated person works to improve 
the health of the community. Hence, from the 
policies and principles of education there seems to 
be no change in the desirability and the insistence 
by public-school administrators that the health 
program must be maintained, extended, and refined. 
This indicates not only that institutional adminis- 
trators must be educated in these matters, but also 
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that deans of education and their staffs must ap- 
preciate the contribution of this area. Curricula 
must be arranged so that certain fundamental 
knowledge is available to all students of education, 
as well as a general overview course for the super- 
intendent and principal and a definite curriculum 
for the specialist. 


The past few years in higher education have 
pointed a way toward the solution of this problem. 
Social as well as economic changes are forcing re- 
organization of educational programs. Financial 
difficulties have forced the consolidation of depart- 
ments, which in turn has been accompanied by uni- 
fication of administration. Simplification of ad- 
ministration has resulted. 


Thus, it would appear that the superintendents 
and principals have been wise in the establishment 
of the school-health program as a single division 
including all activities of a health-contributing na- 
ture. The activities comprising the school-health 
program all have the same objectives. The ways 
in which the objective is reached are somewhat dif- 
ferent. The training of the specialists comprising 
the different segments of this program varies 
markedly. Primarily, what is necessary is the 
establishment of a fundamental philosophy that all 
can accept. The philosophies of each may differ 


somewhat, but if the aims and objectives are the 
same, it ought to be possible to reconcile any di- 


vergence of the different philosophies. Hence, a 
fundamental philosophy of all units is needed. 

This again returns to the importance of the inter- 
dependence of knowledge and the interrelation of 
science. Hence it is apparent that more broadly 
trained individuals are needed in this particular 
field. 

To conduct this program successfully in institu- 
tions of higher learning two types of individuals 
are needed: (1) the administrator, who is not a 
specialist in any area, but who has a general over- 
view of the entire program, with a broad educa- 
tional background, with an understanding of the 
contributions that each of the specialists may make, 
and finally with the ability to direct and coordinate 
the school-health program into a totality; (2) the 
specialist himself, the person actually doing the 
work, who must of necessity be skilled in his par- 
ticular area, and must have some appreciation of 
what his associates are doing in a similar field. He 
should be interested in the others’ program. He 
should dovetail and fit his particular contribution 
with the contribution of the others. Thus, an 
integrated program will result. 

In the smaller institutions, the leader of the 
program must be broadly trained. His education 
must include basic information and ability to de- 
velop a coordinated program. This organization 
will not be as extensive as the other, and perhaps 
the administrator may have to function in a dual 
capacity, both as a director and as a specialist. 
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It is important, however, that all segments of the 
total program be available and each segment be 
allowed to make its fullest contribution. 

We return once more to the fundamental thesis— 
training of the personnel. It is suggested that in- 
stitutions of higher education set up coordinated, 
integrated, adminstrative programs of the health- 
contributing agencies, so that students attending 
institutions of higher learning may see such a pro- 
gram effectively working. This may require the 
assistance of pressure groups from outside the in- 
stitution to educate and perhaps force college ad- 
ministrators to this end. 

Curricula must be provided at the undergraduate 
level that will educate personnel in three compe- 
tences: (1) the straight physical-education cur- 
riculum, with a minor in health education, the 
graduate of this course being a specialist in physical 
education but also with attention given the philoso- 
phy of health education; (2) the curriculum that 
would educate health-education specialists, but with 
a minor in physical education included so that the 
physical education philosophy may also be a part 
of the education of this graduate; (3) a curriculum 
which is a combination of the two, the work of 
physical education and health education being di- 
vided between the two areas, the graduate of this 
curriculum being the properly educated teacher for 
the small school. Curricula (1) and (2) would 
provide specialists for the large city system, while 
curriculum (3) would provide teachers for the small 
school systems. Here is the large opportunity. 

Work beyond the bachelor’s degree, in the grad- 
uate level, should tend to broaden the training of 
those who will become the administrators in the 
large public-school systems. Obviously, this cur- 
riculum must be broad, and must interrelate each 
activity of the total program to the other, as well 
as with the general educational program of the 
school system. Here, work will be necessary in the 
fields of education, sociology, scientific background 
of the student’s specialty, and organization and ad- 
ministration. It is of particular importance at 
present that national organizations study the prob- 
lem of educating personnel and of developing ade- 
quate curricula. 

In the final analysis, professional leadership in 
the school-health program, combined with a sound 
philosophy of the work and ability to give the 
program proper direction, can only be reached by 
bringing all of the special interests together, with 
a sympathetic attitude and an understanding of 
each other’s program; and, finally, with the develop- 
ment of curriculum for the training of professional 
leaders in these activities. 

It is encouraging to note that several national 
agencies being aware of this situation have already 
taken steps toward a solution of a portion of the 
problem. A committee of the American Public 
Health Association has been studying a proposed 
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health-education curriculum. Recently the health- 
education division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation con- 
sidered the tentative report submitted to them by 
the committee of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Hence, this group will be working upon 
a similar project. Still another group interested 
in the problem grew out of a conference held in 
New York City, at which many agencies with 
health interests were in attendance. It is hoped 
that this committee will undertake the coordination 
of the health-education program between the pro- 
fessional health groups and educational groups, 
thus making available the resources of all groups in 
the solution of the problem. 

Another matter of vital concern, but not par- 
ticularly a phase of the problem under discussion, 
is the diversification of national organizations in- 
terested in the public-health and school-health pro- 
grams. Among the better known of these organiza- 
tions are the Public Health-Education section of 
the American Public Health Association; the 
American School Health Association; the Health 
Education division of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
the Maternal and Child Hygiene group, the work 
being done through the several Federal agencies; 
the American Student Health Association; and 
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others. There is a noticeable lack of coordination 
between these groups and practically no relation- 
ships. It is encouraging to note at the present 
time, however, that these groups are willing to meet 
together, discuss each other’s problems, and to try 
to reconcile their differences, which, if examined 
carefully and without bias, are not as divergent as 
might be expected. While it is understood that 
these professional groups have broader and more 
varied interests than the school-health program 
itself, it is hoped that insofar as their representa- 
tive specialists in the field of school health are 
concerned, a general policy may be worked out 
among the several organizations concerned, to the 
end that ultimately an integrated, coordinated, co- 
operative policy in school-health education, which 
will be endorsed and participated in by all na- 
tional agencies in the health field, may be estab- 
lished. Thus we shall have, first, an organization 
and administration within the school itself to ad- 
minister, direct, and coordinate the school health 
policies and program; second, schools of higher 
education with similar organizations will develop 
curricula for the professional training of personnel 
for these organizations; and, third, national health 
organizations bringing the force of their organiza- 
tions behind a coordinated, integrated school health 
program for the public schools of America. 
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VALUES OF RHYTHMICAL ACTIVITIES 
By M. H. TRIEB 


Before listing or stating the values of rhythmic 
work, a word or two may be said about rhythm. 
Some have defined rhythm as a principle of nature, 
aS movement, as the persistence of force, and as 
continuity. Others believe it to be a manifestation 
of life, a dynamic force pervading the whole cosmic 


realm. However it might be defined, rhythm 
remains a characteristic and a power of nature, 
and an all-pervading vital force in life. 
The values of rhythmical activities briefly stated 
are: 
1. Their biological value, because they con- 
tribute to efficiency and satisfaction. 
2. The fact that they give a feeling of freedom 
and expanse. 
They give a feeling of balance and of power. 
. They have an emotional aspect and when 
highly developed result in response of the 
whole organism to their pulsations. 
They are fundamental motives for play. 
They lead to self-realization. 
. They are a great source of pleasure. 
. The whole being is made sensitive to and re- 
sponsive to music through them. 
Increased musical consciousness and appre- 
ciation is developed through them. 


10. They make for free, easy, vigorous, natural 
movements. 

11. They help the individual develop his own 
rhythm and his own potentialities and per- 
sonality. 

12. Through them interest in other art forms 
is increased. 

13. They serve as an opportunity for emotional 
release and expression through the medium 
of music. 

14. They develop relaxation, flexibility, coordina- 
tion, and use of the body as a whole. 

For the above values rhythmic training is now 
recognized as having a very worthwhile and in- 
creasingly important place in the physical educa- 
tion program. 

Formerly the chief values of rhythmic work 
stressed were the recreational, the social, and the 
physiological. To these have now been added the 
high educational values of creative activity, the 
flexible, free, poised type of body movement, and 
the cultural values to be derived through experi- 
encing rhythm not only in music but in discovering 
its relation to other arts as well. 

These values or qualities put this work in the 
first rank of educational and recreational activity. 





STARTING A COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROGRAM OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


G. M. GLOSS 
Louisiana State University 


Since health education includes all those ex- 
periences which influence the individual, it will 
be necessary to consider school health, public health, 
and public sanitation, if a well-rounded program 
of health education is to be established for a 
community. The three divisions in school health 
education are health instruction, health service, and 
healthful school living. Also, since physical edu- 
cation is concerned with the sum of all of those 
physical activities that man engages in, a well- 
rounded program will have to consider all aspects 
and agencies of the communities’ opportunities. 

The first step in planning such a program would 
be to gain an idea of the background of the peoples 
that compose the community. What are their 
standards of living, their degrees of education, their 
beliefs, and their occupations? A knowledge of 
these factors in the lives of the people of a com- 
munity will give the program-maker a start toward 
gaining a clear picture of the conditions of the 
people. 

There are various ways of gaining this informa- 
tion. Presuming that the community is small 
enough and the teacher interested enough, it is 
possible to find out some of the matters by actual 
visitation in the homes. Exact information on 
these points is valuable, because it indicates the 
direction the health and physical education program 
should take. There will be a great deal of differ- 
ence, for instance, in the degree to which a program 
stressing sanitation needs to be carried out in 
a community where the parents are well educated 
and the community morale was high, and in a com- 
munity of an opposite nature. To be of real value, 
the program of both health and physical education 
must be based on the needs and opportunities of 
the people in that community and these things can 
be ascertained not only through observation of the 
children in the way they dress, how clean they are, 
and in their health status, but by actual visitation 
of homes and discussions with parents. Parent 
education is as important as, if not more important 
than, that of the pupils. 

Oftentimes, schools have a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, that is, part of the group will be of wealthy 
parents and will have a good background, while 
others may come from much poorer sections. In 
this case the necessity for finding out the back- 
ground and kinds of homes possessed by both of 
these groups becomes even greater. It is, of course, 


easier to approximate a program if the population 
of a school is homogeneous. 


STATE AND LocAL LEGISLATION 


Before attempting to establish any program on a 
permanent basis, it will be necessary to find out 
whether legislation of a state is permissive or man- 
datory, whether state funds are available for 
handicapped children, and what the general laws 
are regarding both health and physical education. 
In addition, it is necessary to become familiar with 
the local legislation, if any; that is, the regulations 
of county, district, or local community. 


ScHOOL APPROACH 


The initial planning of any program necessitates 
finding out in what light the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, board of education, and other administrative 
officers regard the proposed program, that is, 
whether they are just adding it to the curriculum 
to meet certain requirements or whether they view 
a program of health and physical education as one 
of the vital aspects of the total program. In the 
former case, the approach of the program maker 
will be one of gradual re-education; in the latter, 
the problem is much simpler; i.e., the teachers 
mutually determine, with the administration, what 
sort of set-up should be put into effect. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PUBLICITY 


The local newspaper and the high school paper 
can be either a friend or an enemy to the program- 
maker, in initiating a program of health and phys- 
ical education in the community. Without the 
support of the newspapers, no program can be 
launched favorably or maintained at a maximum 
level for any period of time. It is imporfant to 
gain their whole-hearted cooperation and support. 
As a rule, the public is interested both in health 
and physical education—particularly physical edu- 
cation as exemplified in sports. If there is a publicity 
director in the school, it is better to work along 
with him. Also, any program of publicity should 
be worked out in conjunction with the administra- 
tion. 

Before a program of either health or physical 
education can be started, it will be necessary to 
know exactly what progress has been made in the 
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particular school. That is to say, if a certain degree 
of support has been obtained before the arrival of 
the program-maker, it will be easier to go on from 
there rather than be obliged to start from the very 
beginning. It is more tactful to take up the work 
where it was left off, rather than irritate people in 
the community by attempting to cover ground that 
has been covered previously. 


For THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Probably the best place to start, in initiating the 
program of health and physical education, is with 
the teachers themselves. Do they see health educa- 
tion as an essential part of the curriculum and 
attempt to teach it as part of their course work? 
Is the school environment one which will stimulate 
the child to live a better life by its quality of 
cleanliness, light, and air? Is the whole atmosphere 
one of cheer and happiness, where the child enjoys 
living instead of just existing until the school day is 
finished? It is illuminating to note that many fine 
programs of health education are negated entirely 
by the condition of wash rooms, toilets, and shower 
and locker facilities. If pupils are to really learn 
by living, the environment has to be such that all 
parts of it will contribute toward ideals and prac- 
tices which are given in the health instruction 
classes. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


There are various organizations in a community 
which may help to further a health program. For 
example, the local branches of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, or branches of medical so- 
cieties may take an active and important part in 
promoting the health and well-being of the com- 
munity. In addition to these, there are the public 
health services of nurses, doctors, public health 
departments and other organizations. It is valuable 
to know what services are offered to the poorer 
children by the various clinics in a community. A 
school cannot do full duty to a child if it discovers 
that there is something wrong that needs correction, 
and because the child’s parents cannot afford to 
pay for the service, the matter is left alone. Ade- 
quate follow-up is imperative if the health program 
is to function. 


It is important to know the laws and duties of 
the department of public health, and of the depart- 
ment of sanitation, and how efficiently these various 
public functions are working. What are the laws 
regulating quarantine, vaccination, and immuniza- 
tion, and how efficiently are these functioning? 
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As TO THE PHysICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The quality of leadership is the most important 
element in the work of initiating the program be- 
cause facilities without leadership are of much less 
value than a program with poor facilities but in- 
spiring and able leadership. Proper play skills and 
techniques must be learned in the school. The 
school is the center of the community in this 
respect. Is it in the school that pupils learn the 
proper skill, knowledges, habits, and attitudes 
toward play? 

As far as the community’s program of physical 
education is concerned, it will be necessary to find 
out all those agencies and aspects which contribute 
to it. Within any community there are various 
public, private, semi-public, and _ institutional 
agencies which go into the making of the whole 
program. The Y.M.C.A.’s, the Y.W.C.A.’s, Knights 
of Columbus, Church Leagues, the Park Depart- 
ment, and other organizations offer facilities and 
opportunities for student participation after school 
hours. Besides finding out what these agencies are, 
it is well to know what types of programs they 
sponsor. Is there any attempt to coordinate the 
work of the school with the various agencies? Do 
the functions of the agencies overlap? Is the con- 
trol of the public recreation program under the Park 
Department, the school department, a separate 
board, or a combination of these? Oftentimes the 
park department is in effect only a political plum 
which is given to some politician as a reward for 
his efforts for his party. Budgets are often poorly 
kept. Is there a plan for both seasonal and the 
long-time aspects of the program? In order to gain 
a clear picture of the community, it is essential to 
have some idea of the various aspects of the ques- 
tion, so that the problem can be viewed as a whole. 

It happens too often in communities that there is 
no recognition of the fact that cooperation of all 
agencies would result in the saving of taxpayers’ 
money, and better services to the public. The latter 
plan is best exemplified by the efforts of New York 
State in this direction: many community recreation 
programs have been planned under the control of 
the Board of Education. It is not possible that one 
“blanket” plan would work out to the best advan- 
tage in every community. Only a local survey could 
determine whether the particular program was 
adapted to the needs of the community in question. 
It does seem, however, that the school is in most 
cases best fitted to administer, by virtue of both its 
personnel and its familiarity with, and insight into, 
the problems of community living and by the fact 
that it has the facilities well located, and possesses 
a set-up which is already functioning. : 





COMPETITION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CARL F. TRIEB, 
Occidental College 


Among physical educators there are some who 
have acquired the questionable reputation of being 
opposed, first, to athletics in general and to inter- 
scholastic athletics in particular, and second, to 
competition in any form. Their championship of 
antagonistics, gymnastics, rhythmics, and other 
forms of physical activity is due to the fact that 
these areas of physical education need support and 
exposition, whereas the field of athletics as it is 
commonly conceived, does not. They are, however, 
opposed to some of the practices which are in vio- 
lation of the principles and objectives formulated 
for physical education. 

Unfortunately it happens that, because of their 
overt nature, such violations are most obvious in the 
field of competitive athletics. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that this is an indictment either 
of athletics or of competition. The fault may be due 
to the administration of the competitive athletic 
program and to the failure to restrict questionable 
practices which have grown up around it. Because 
of the valuable outcomes which interscholastic com- 
petition may be made to produce, it is to our ad- 
vantage to scrutinize closely and to criticize severely 
its discoverable defects and inconsistencies with a 
view to anticipating and guarding against any at- 
tacks which may be made against it. 

Let us review some educational principles familiar 
to us and some of the practices inconsistent there- 
with. 


Our Social Philosophy. Historically our American 
ideology subscribes to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. The phrase ‘all men are created 
equal” is no longer taken literally but is interpreted 
as “all men should be treated equally”, such 
equality of treatment to be of a “more-or-less” 
variety than an “all-or-none”. While we are still 
far from the attainment of this ideal, it is reasonable 
to suppose that professional educators should be 
among the first to give allegiance to the principle 
and to give active support to those measures which 
will realize it. But is this being done? Is it a fact 
that there are equal opportunities for all of our 
students to participate in all phases of the physical 
education program? This is certainly not the case 
where competitive athletics are concerned. It is 
true that individuals, comparable in terms of 
physique and skill, have equal opportunity to try 
out for positions on a squad, but it is equally true 
that any number of youngsters, who would give 
their very souls to represent their school, are denied 
the chance. 


We are all familiar with the current practice of 
“cutting” squads at the end of a preliminary proba- 
tionary period. This is done for either or both of 
two reasons, first, to reduce the size of the squad 
sufficiently to be able to provide playing equipm:2at 
for each boy and to permit of efficient instruction 
and supervision, and second, to eliminate those boys 
who do not give evidence of being good “material”’. 
The first reason can be justified on the grounds 
that each player should have the equipment neces- 
sary to playing with safety to himself and because 
the size of an instructional group should never be 
too large for good instruction. But the second rea- 
son cannot be justified without violating the prin- 
ciple enunciated above. The eliminated boys want 
to learn and the very fact of their elimination is 
conclusive evidence that they should have priority 
of opportunity for learning, for are they not the 
ones who need instruction and opportunity for 
participation most? 

There are additional instances in which the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity is violated. One of 
these is with respect to the use of facilities. It is not 
unusual for a small percentage of the total student 
body to preémpt the athletic field and the gym- 
nasium from the close of school until nightfall when 
a much larger group of students might be interested 
in using them for recreational purposes. Neither is 
it unusual for the girls’ athletic field and gym- 
nasium to be usurped to the boys’ use for football 
and basketball practice. 


A second violation relates to the opportunity for 
specialized and individualized instruction. The boy 
in a gymnasium class is one of a group numbering 
anywhere from forty to a hundred or more. Even 
under the best of conditions he cannot expect to 
receive special individual instruction such as is 
accorded his fellows on the competitive squads. 
Are we to assume that he is less entitled to it or less 
in need of it than his more fortunate schoolmates? 


A third instance relates to opportunity for per- 
sonality development. The psychology of motiva- 
tion has established beyond a reasonable doubt the 
existence of drives, instincts, impulsions—call them 
what you will---which find their satisfaction in the 
attainment of a certain social status among one’s 
fellows. These may be realized in any number of 
ways, some socially acceptable and others not. 
Membership on an athletic squad is one of the 
acceptable ways. Consider the irreparable harm 
which may be done a boy striving for recognition 
who is humiliated by a summary dismissal from the 
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squad because he is “not good enough”. How can 
we justify this psychologically and educationally, 
even though it is the “right” thing to do athletically? 

In this connection we may go yet a step farther. 
Our athletic program, although it is not the sole 
offender, traditionally includes awards in the form 
of letters, sweaters and other items which are given 
to members of a team or squad under prescribed 
conditions, and as a reward for services satisfac- 
torily rendered. Carefully controlled psychological 
experiments have demonstrated the efficacy of such 
extrinsic motivation in learning. From one point of 
view, however, it is regrettable that incentives of 
this nature are used, for there is always the danger 
that they become ends in themselves. For example, 
a boy may go out for a sport to earn his letter and 
not because of benefits accruing to him through 
factors inherent in participating in the sport. The 
pertinent fact is that he earns his letter and as a 
letterman becomes a highly selected member of an 
already highly selected group—the squad or team, 
not all of whom earn letters. What a lot of un- 
voiced envy there must be among those who failed 
to play enough minutes, or innings, or win enough 
points! If we must have awards, why cannot they 
be established on a more uniform basis, obtainable 
by anyone with a reasonable amount of striving? 
Why cannot they be given for the possession of 
those qualities which we insist we ar trying to 
develop in young people—the qualities of character, 
of personality, and of good citizenship? 

A fourth violation is observable in the unequal 
opportunity to benefit from the money spent. It is 
in accord with democratic principles that money 
collected for educational purposes shall be pro- 
rated on as equal a basis as possible in order to 
give each pupil an opportunity to enjoy and profit 
from the benefits of education. How can we then in 
athletics justify the money spent, whether from 
student body funds or from tax sources, for uni- 
forms, for travel, and sometimes for special in- 
struction, for only a highly selected few, when the 
great majority are not even provided with the 
cheap clothing which constitutes the traditional 
gymnasium suit? How can we justify the spending 
of funds for boys’ activities, almost exclusively to 
the neglect of girls who have an equal right to 
participate in them? 

Further thinking about this problem would doubt- 
less disclose other instances in which we are incon- 
sistent in our theory and practice. If we really 
mean that pupils should be treated equally and 
that there should be equal opportunity for all, then 
we must consider very carefully the implications 
which are inherent in the preceding questions. 


Our Educational Philosophy. Present-day educa- 
tion is committed to the viewpoint that the indi- 
vidual should be the center for our attention. It 
has aptly been said that it is not subject-matter 
which we are teaching, but the individual. If the 


individual and not the activity actually is to be 
our main concern, it becomes necessary to determine 
which activities it is best for him to engage in 
in terms of his needs and interests. This in turn 
necessitates diagnostic procedures through and by 
means of which his needs and interests may be 
discovered. We are thus inevitably led to a con- 
sideration of medical and physical examinations 
and of testing and measuring. 


The past forty years have seen the development 
of testing and measuring. It is now possible to use 
reasonably precise instruments for measuring in- 
tellectual capacity, personality, educational achieve- 
ment, vocational interests and aptitudes, physical 
capacities and skills, and other qualities. Many of 
these tests have as their fundamental purpose the 
determination of inherent capacities and present 
abilities as they may be observed in performance. 
In this sense they are diagnostic in nature, although 
they may also be used for prognostic purposes. 
Physical education is gradually building its own 
array of tests. Fundamental to these, however, and 
claiming a right of priority where the welfare of 
the individual is concerned, is the medical-physical 
examination. When the medical-physical examina- 
tion and the proper tests are used the competent 
physical educator is able to diagnose the needs 
of the individual physically, socially, psycholog- 
ically, and educationally. 


The interests of the individual may or may not 
be discovered in a similar manner, depending upon 
which of two possible interpretations we use. We 
may phrase the problem as “what is the individual 
interested in”, or as “what is in the best interests 
of the individual’. When used in the second sense 
“interests” become practically synonymous with 
“needs”. It seems that educators have more fre- 
quently accepted the first interpretation and in 
practice have allowed the individual great freedom 


“of choice in participating in those activities in which 


he stated or gave evidence that he was interested, 
irrespective of whether or not such participation 
was in his best interests. Since interests in the first 
sense are dependent upon knowledge of and experi- 
ence in an activity, it follows that present interests 
are no valid or reliable criterion of what future 
interests may be and therefore cannot be depended 
upon to serve as infallible guides for participation 
in activities. It seems self-evident that we can have 
no interest in a thing about which we know nothing. 
We may be curious about it, but curiosity can 
hardly be said to be identical with interest. 


If we are to make educational practice consistent 
with educational theory, it is our responsibility to 
prescribe a program of activities for each pupil on 
the basis of demonstrated needs rather than to rely 
wholly upon his expressed wishes in the matter. 
Thus a boy who already has had experience in 
playing football no longer needs this particular 
activity to the same extent that he may need a 
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totally different form of activity. It is probable 
that he will profit more by being diverted into some 
other sport, if he really is the center of our atten- 
tion. On the other hand, if we permit him to con- 
tinue playing football there is the grave imputation 
that we are more concerned with the activity than 
with him as an individual. 

There is a fascination in pitting one’s skill and 
strength against an opponent, either as an_indi- 
vidual or as a member of a team. To what extent 
this is a form of biologically inherited behavior or 
of socially conditioned behavior is a moot question. 
There is good reason to believe that its expression 
through the medium of individual and team sports 
is part of our cultural pattern. As such it has its 
place. The mistake lies in assuming that it is the 
only form that competition can take or, knowing 
that it can take other forms, that it is the only 
one which is sufficiently fostered by the teacher or 
engaged in by the pupil. Let us view competition 
on the basis of the steps in its progression. 

Competition of the Individual Against Himself. 
In those activities which may be scored objectively 
or on the basis of success or failure, such as track 
and field on the one hand and stunts on the other, 
or which may be scored subjectively, such as form 
in swimming, dancing, or gymnastics, the indi- 
vidual may advantageously and wholesomely com- 
pete against himself. Thus, though I am no golfer, 
I can enjoy a game with someone much better than 
myself because I am less concerned with defeating 
him than I am with noting whether or not I have 
improved my score over a previous occasion. Or 
if I high-jumped five feet last week, I can take 
pride in the fact that this week I exceeded that 
jump by some small increment. 

The emphasis here is obviously upon s2lf-improve- 
ment for its own sake and not upon improvement 
for the purpose of beating and possibly humiliating 
an opponent. With certain reservations and under 
proper conditions it can become one of the most 
stimulating forms of competition. 

Competition of the Individual Against Norms. 
The next step in the progression of competition is 
to note whether an individual is as good in a given 
activity as is the group of which he is a member. 
It is necessary here to stress the fact that the 
group must be reasonably homogeneous in terms 
of age, grade, physique, opportunities for previous 
instruction and participation, and factors of a sim- 
ilar nature. Should his performance be equal to or 
exceed the middle score of the group, we know that 
he is as good as or slightly better than the average. 
In this form of competition we have the individual 
competing against a set of standards or norms 
which have been computed statistically and which 
represent the range of performance which we may 
expect for a given classification. 

Here again the emphasis is upon achievement in 
terms of self-improvement. 


Competition of the Individual Against Others in 
Individual and Team Sports. In this type of com- 
petition we find the individual striving by himself or 
as a member of a group against another individual 
or group. The fundamental safeguards which must 
be taken here are with reference to the physical 
fitness of the participant and his proper classifica- 
tion to insure him reasonable equality of competi- 
tion. Perhaps we should also emphasize that the 
important outcome of competition should be 
measured in terms of the individual developmental 
effect which it has and not in terms of victory 
or defeat in the contest. Competition of this kind 
may be subdivided as follows: 


1. Play Days—in which there are no organized 
teams representing a school, class, club, or 
other group, but in which teams are composed 
of members from each of the groups repre- 
sented. Girls’ and women’s physical educa- 
tion has been eminently successful in the use 
of this method. It reduces rivalry based on 
school or club spirit and tradition and places 
greater importance on the recreational and 
socializing aspects of the activity. 


Intra-Class—in which teams organized during 
a physical education period do not maintain 
their identity but have a shifting membership 
from day to day. For example, if a class has 
sixty members and there are six courts avail- 
able for basketball, the instructor may divide 
the class into groups of five pupils each on 
successive days. Shifts in the line-up at roll 
call will result in a shifting team member- 
ship. On the other hand, teams may be chosen 
by selected leaders, maintain their integrity, 
and play a regular schedule of games. in 
which event the elements of group loyalty 
and inter-group rivalry receive greater em- 
phasis. 

Intramural—in which teams organized under 
the second alternative mentioned above, or 
teams organized to represent home-rooms, 
clubs, and special-interest groups are entered 
in recess, noon-period, and _ after-school 
tournaments. 


The first three schemes have merit in that they 
provide all of the elements of wholesome competi- 
tion and give opportunity for participation by all 
pupils without the danger of subjecting them to the 
emotional hysteria engendered by the type of com- 
petition to be mentioned next. 


4. Interscholastic—in which presumably the 
best players are selected to represent their 
school against other schools. We are all 
familiar with this form of competition. It has 
its values and it has its dangers. Perhaps its 
chief value lies in the fact that it gives to 
boys of superior ability an opportunity to 
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match their skill in equalized competition. 
In a sense it may be looked upon as an en- 
riched curriculum for these boys. But it may 
also be dangerous. It has repeatedly been 
pointed out that modern living is stimulating 
emotionally, sometimes to a point of nervous 
exhaustion. In education we are not only 
tolerating questionable emotionally stimulat- 
ing situations but we are actually promoting 
them. Interscholastic competition is a case in 
point. We are inclined to laugh at and even 
condemn the extraordinary displays of fanati- 
cism peculiar to revivals of various religious 
sects and cults and which so affect the partici- 
pants as to give reasonable grounds for the 
belief that they are not mentally sound. Yet 
how many times have we observed the frenzy 
into which spectators of highschool athletic 


ularly between halves, appealing to the play- 
ers with all his powers of persuasion to “give 
everything they’ve got for dear old alma 
mater’? Your own experience will call to 
mind instances of “crucial” games or con- 
tests. “Crucial” to whom and for what rea- 
son? Should we not stop to inquire whether 
contests of such imaginary importance are 
forwarding the ends of education and the 
interests of students? The most that they 
seem to accomplish is a state of feverish un- 
rest for hours or days before the game, fol- 
lowed by abysmal despair if the game is lost, 
or a heightened feeling of intoxication if won. 
There is need here for a careful evaluation of 
the outcomes of interscholastic competition 
in terms of its effects upon the spectators as 
well as upon the participants. 


contests are thrown during moments of great 
excitement—a display of emotionalism arising 
not only naturally because of individual and 
group reactions to the tenseness of the com- 
petition, but to which they are incited arti- 


The past few years have witnessed efforts made 
to de-emphasize athletics. It is not athletics which 
should be de-emphasized, nor competition which is 
their very essence. If anything, it should be the 
forms which competitive athletics take and the 
ficially by the urging of the cheer-leaders. dubious practices which have developed around 
How often have we listened to “pep” talks them. A trend in this direction is already observ- 
given by a coach before a game and partic- able. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF JAHN TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By M. H. TRIEB 


Since Guts-Muths is known as the Grandfather 
of German Gymnastics, Jahn is known and called 
the father of German Turnen or Gymnastics. 


Jahn’s contributions may be listed briefly as 
follows: 


i 


He is credited with founding the first modern 
playground in 1811 in the Hasenheide, Berlin. 


. He contributed the idea that every patriotic 


citizen should be prepared for war, and that 
this could best be done through “popular” 
gymnastics. 


. He was not in favor of founding clubs to 


promote gymnastics among the youth, but 
he was in favor of assembling or congregat- 
ing on the playground, out in the open. 


. Jahn invented and improved the following 


pieces of apparatus, the horizontal bar, the 


parellel bars, the horse, and the horizontal 
tree. 


He did not invent nor teach many difficult 
exercises: He believed in doing and per- 
forming stunts. 


. His program also included pole vaulting, 


jumping, running. 


. He is credited with establishing and develop- 


ing the gymnastic language and nomenclature. 


. In 1816 Jahn wrote, “Die Deutsche Turn- 


kunst.” 


. In 1808 he wrote, “German Nationality,”’— 


the plea for a united Germany. 


. Jahn was idealist, a leader, a thinker. He 


first stated many of the principles upon which 
Turnerism is founded. 





LEISURE—AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY 


CARL L. SCHRADER 
Professor of Physical Education 
Ithaca College 


The acceptance of the definition of leisure as 
“that time when we do what we please” is suggested 
at the outset. An individual, a home, a community, 
a State, or a whole nation may be adjudged by what 
it pleases to do in its leisure time. While the word 
leisure is in evidence more of late than ever, there 
is nothing new about its meaning, nor about its 
significance. What is new, however, is the emphatic 
emphasis given to it today. 

Leisure is a condition as old as the world is old. 
The Greeks had leisure, at least the aristocracy did. 
This leisure was made possible by the slaves who 
toiled from sun rise to sun set. It was this priv- 
ileged aristocracy that played with music, the 
drama, with painting, with poetry, and last but not 
least—in the Olympic Games. The slaves, kept at 
work from early till late insured the safety of this 
aristocracy. The slaves had no desire for either 
recreation or mischief at the end of the day. In 
England, too until comparatively recently the 
sports were mainly the privilege of the upper 
strata of society. Our own history of the Bay State, 
as told by John Truslow Adams in the “Epic of 
America” also records the long work day, when 
men and women worked till eight o’clock at night. 
Again it was the aristocracy that played with the 
arts and indulged in hobbies, and built its safety 
on the long work day of the masses for whom 
leisure did not exist. 


Gradually as the working hours were reduced for 
the masses, leisure time cravings evidenced them- 
selves, and more and more were the gates opened 
for pleasurable pursuits for the rank and file of 
people. This present larger growing portion of 
leisure is also made possible because of slaves. Our 
slaves have been and are the machines. They have 
brought us to the present status of a forced short 
work day with a corresponding abundance of leisure 
time that may or may not be constructively utilized. 

That constructive use of leisure requires prepara- 
tion, was recognized by the educators long ago. 
They have always been years in advance of the 
business man, insofar as a philosphy of life was 
concerned. They realized that in addition to an 
education that would prepare to earn a living, there 
was need for an education that would teach how 
to live. Hence, there were gradually added to the 
school program subjects that aimed to offer ap- 
prenticeship in cultural fields. The purpose in none 
of these fields was nor is, to turn out experts or 


masters. In art and music there is no intention to 
create another Michaelangelo or a Beethoven. We 
may, of course, but the objective is to create and 
to express on the one hand, and on the other to 
understand and appreciate the gifts left us by the 
Great Masters. No urge to visit an art gallery can 
be cultivated if the understanding does not go 
beyond differentiating merely between a picture 
that is red and another that is green, or between 
a marine scene and a wood scene. Nor will 
symphonic music hold any awe when there has 
been no apprenticeship. 


Craftsmanship in school also has for its sole 
purpose the awakening of a desire for a hobby or 
hobbies that depends on trained hands. The love 
for the out-of-doors, likewise demands its appren- 
ticeship. Tramping which merely purposes to get 
somewhere, is an empty pastime. To know the 
trees, birds, flowers, and the stars along the way 
surely brings one closer to living. Amateur dra- 
matics, another leisure time pursuit has grown in 
leaps and bounds. The little theatre movement 
must be accepted as a craving on the part of people 
who feel in that endeavor a satisfaction that per- 
haps their daily work does not grant them. Here, 
too, the schools are giving opportunity for that 
needed apprenticeship; on the one hand to act, and 
on the other to enjoy and appreciate a great actor. 
Yes, and to play and dance, depends upon a rich 
and varied preparation throughout the school life. 
Here again it is not the purpose to create a lot of 
Babe Ruths or Tildens or Helen Wills, although 
this purpose is still in evidence in a number of 
schools, but rather is the purpose to enable the 
individual man and woman to participate in a soul- 
stirring game that will cause them to feel truly 
alive. What a drab life it is, to be condemned to a 
constant spectatorship, and watch others perform. 
Surely one is not alive who does not contribute, 
and who does not experience the thrill that comes 
from doing. The notion that thrill results only from 
expert performance is erroneous. “What is worth 
doing is worth doing badly.” 


Never has the word “leisure” carried such sig- 
nificance of meaning as it does today. One meets 
the word at every turn. No daily paper is without 
its use somewhere. Editorials and magazine articles 
are written on the subject. This very magazine owes 
its birth to the need that has made itself felt. 
Leisure can be an asset or it can be a liability. It 
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behooves society to see to it that the man is 
rendered sufficiently intelligent to want to engage 
at least in some constructive hobby. 


The playground movement, though it has made 
marked strides toward popularizing play and recrea- 
tion, still has much work cut out for it to do. There 
are still those communities which have neither plan 
nor vision for this responsibility to its people, and 
yet find fault with their youth because of ill 
behavior. No community is so small that it can 
evade this obligation which, next to the public 
schools, is the most binding one any community has. 


There are but few sports that are not now avail- 
able to every one, provided there has been opportu- 
nity for an apprenticeship. Games that are built on 
definite skills are not picked up over night, or by 
reading about them. And after all, these are the 
only games that have carryover value. Such games 
or sports as Tennis, Badminton, Golf, Volley Ball, 
Hand Ball, Squash, Skiing, Skating, Snow Shoeing, 
Swimming, etc., are in reality the major sports, and 
it is these that are gradually finding their place in 
the school program of physical education. Such 
sports as Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, etc., 
are really the minor sports, if we evaluate games 
according to their length of service. None of these 
games lend themselves to a leisure program of the 
average individual, but nevertheless serve a most 
important purpose in the training of our Youth. 

We need, and will experience more, organization 
into clubs of individuals of similar tastes and de- 
sires. Most of our athletic clubs at the present time 
are social clubs where the members get their sport 
by proxy. Most men stop playing too early in life, 
many times because they can’t play as well as they 
used to. It is the fact that one plays that counts— 
not so much how expertly he plays. One is never 
too old to play, but old many times because he does 
not play. It is interesting to note that sport clubs 
or athletic clubs in Europe are practically made up 
entirely of active members instead of, as with us, 
of passive members. Our golf clubs are the only 
exception to this rule. 


There are certain sports that we have neglected. 
Rowing, one of the finest of sports, is practiced 
practically only in colleges and some private schools, 
and then only by comparatively few. Our water 
ways, superior perhaps to most in other countries, 
are with few exceptions idle. One is awakened to 
this realization when one sees to what extent this 
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sport has become popularized in Europe. One sees 
hundreds of craft on the rivers to one of ours. They 
are crafts of all descriptions, from the ordinary 
rowboat to the eight-oared shell. One may see 
men and women rowing together in two, four, six 
and eight oared shells, not training for a race, but 
rowing for the thrill. The young people for some 
reason or other seem more willing to make a per- 
sonal investment in equipment for sport, instead 
of expecting it to come out of some general fund. 
A healthy sign in this particular direction is a turn 
made manifest by the rapidly growing patronage of 
the snow trains. Winter sports are coming to their 
own, and the people are equipping themselves with 
the necessary implements and the necessary ward- 
robe. A far better investment this, than to patron- 
ize commercialized recreation. 


Hobbies are a life insurance in the best sense of 
the word. The pursuit of a hobby in whatever field 
it may be, means abandon, means leaving behind 
all ones cares and troubles. It engages the whole 
human being and gives the thrill of life. Even those 
who still get a thrill out of their vocation, need 
for the sake of balance, seek an avocation that will 
likewise thrill. To the thousands whose vocation 
does not grant this satisfaction, the need for a 
hobby into which they can throw their whole self is 
all the greater. 


The army of those thrust into the world engaged 
in work in which the soul does not share, is going 
to be great. The professions, already overcrowded, 
are going to be more and more selective in the 
choice of new aspirants, so that to many will be 
denied the following of a chosen profession. This 
is the trend of the times. Then people will have 
to find interests outside of their work which will 
bring the satisfaction denied them in their work. 


Educating for leisure, then, becomes a binding 
obligation—an obligation which the community and 
the State must shoulder. It is not an emergency 
measure, but a means of adapting man to a new 
philosophy of life. We have ample evidence of 
this adjustment going on now in many forms, and 
ample reason also to hope that with shorter hours 
of work and a fairer distribution of returns, this 
adjustment will become general, and make for a 
richer and more abundant life. In this way leisure 
will be a blessing; without this seriousness of 
purpose, it may prove a curse. 





THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


HENRY M. FOSTER, Executive Officer 
Department of Physical and Health Education for Men 
University of Washington 


Every person interested in the education of youth 
will readily agree that good health should be a 
fundamental objective of the educational program. 
Clearly it is poor economy to teach children how 
to live and neglect the functional basis of full and 
complete living. In recognition of this principle, 
educators have established health as a major goal 
of general education. But in spite of this manifest 
interest our schools, generally speaking, have failed 
to develop a sound health education program. 


This is not surprising when we consider the 
peculiar nature of the problem. Health is a com- 
mon need of everyone, regardless of age, sex or 
occupation. It is a vehicle for living which functions 
twenty-four hours a day throughout the life of the 
individual. In this respect it differs from the 
traditional school subjects and activities which have 
only occasional use or deferred value. 

Because of its important social implications 
various groups have sponsored legislation designed 
to promote health education in the schools. Un- 
fortunately, many of these laws are so narrowly 
conceived that schools find it difficult to develop 
a well-rounded program within limits of the time 
allotted for instruction. For example, some states 
have laws which make it mandatory to offer a 
course dealing with the deleterious effect of alcohol 
and tobacco. In other states narcotics is the center 
of interest. In still other states somhe other one 
aspect of health is singled out for special emphasis, 
and so on far into the night. 

Within the framework of school organization, 
health education has not received the support it 
rightly deserves. For one thing, the curriculum is 
already overcrowded with subject-matter and 
teachers are reluctant to move over and make room 
for a newcomer; however worthy his purpose may 
be. Then, too, certain teachers in closely related 
subject-matter areas are inclined to consider health 
education their special province and attempt to 
build a departmental fence around it. The most 
aggressive offender in this respect has been physical 
education. Indeed, many physical education de- 
partments today resemble a typical American drug 
store. They sell everything, including health, safety, 
recreation and character. 

Now it should be clear that the physical educa- 
tion program is not the health education program, 

* Reprinted from The Health Pilot of The Washing- 
ton Tuberculosis Association. 


nor is the physical educator by virtue of his training 
necessarily a competent health education expert. 
To be sure, physical education has important health 
contributions, but its objectives are neither limited 
to health, nor is it a health panacea. Today many 
physical education leaders are convinced that their 
field has bitten off more than it can digest and is 
suffering from ulcers of the intestinal tract; that 
physical education would better serve its primary 
functions if it confined its attention to physical 
education activities. 

But the finger of accusation should not be 
pointed at physical education. On the contrary, 
it is the school administrator who is to blame. 
Lacking a proper perspective, he attempts to solve 
the health education problem in the traditional 
manner, namely, by delegating this responsibility 
to some member of his teaching corps. He makes 
a cursory inventory of his personnel, discovers that 
the physical education teacher has had a few 
courses related to health, slaps him on the back and 
exclaims with relief, “tag, you’re it!” By the same 
process the physical education department has en- 
gulfed recreation and safety. 

Today there is a movement afoot to departmental- 
ize health education and include under this admin- 
istrative organization all school activities which 
bear an intimate relationship to health. This pro- 
posal is equally bad. First, because these activities 
have certain unique educational functions quite 
aside from health, which might suffer if judged 
solely in light of health criteria. After all, health 
is the means rather than the end of human existence 
and education has goals which if not achieved leave 
health sterile and impotent. Indeed there are times 
when it is the part of wisdom to sacrifice health 
in the achievement of some worthy ideal. In the 
second place, health education does not lend itself 
to departmentalization any more than does char- 
acter education, safety education, or recreation. It 
is the responsibility of the entire school personnel. 
as well as parents, physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
public health agencies. In fact, a successful school 
health education program demands an active co- 
operation of these various agencies working toward 
some common goals. 

Now this requires organization, and the key per- 
son in the picture is the school administrator. It is 
his responsibility to set the stage for effective inte- 
gration of school and community effort because, 
in the final analysis, the health teaching program 
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must have the support of other specialized services. 
The time allotted for instruction may be inadequate 
and the health education teacher perfectly compe- 
tent, but the acquisition of knowledge becomes mere 
intellectual abstraction apart from opportunity to 
practice the principles taught. In other words, the 
secret of healthful living is participation in health- 
ful activities in school and elsewhere. 

In this connection there is merit in the proposal 
that schools establish a coordinating health council 
composed of representatives from closely related 
services in the school, supported by a cooperative 
committee representing legitimate health agencies 
in the community. The school principal should 
serve as chairman or delegate supervisory respon- 
sibility to a qualified member of the staff. In any 
event, the responsibility rests squarely on_ his 
shoulders and he alone has authority over all 
activities conducted in his school. 


With such an organization working smoothly 
such controversial issues as what should be taught, 
where it should be taught, and who should teach it, 
would lose much of their venom. The subject- 
matter for instruction would be selected in light of 
health needs of the school and the local community, 
determined by the committee, under the direction 
of a curriculum expert. The question as to where it 


should be taught would involve an invoice of oppor- 
tunities inherent in school and community situa- 


tions. So far as the school is concerned, every 
teacher has an opportunity and an obligation for 
health instruction, and more especially, the home 
economics teachers, the physical education teacher 
and the science teacher. But instruction should not 
be left to chance, because everybody’s business is 
likely to be nobody’s business. It is the function 
of the administration to see to it that each teacher 
makes his or her contribution. But over and above 
this incidental type of instruction there is a place 
for definite courses of study appropriate for the 
grade-age levels. 


The question as to who should teach these special 
courses is one that the school principal must decide. 
Certainly such considerations as professional back- 
ground, personality, interest in the problem and 
ability to motivate proper health habits should be 
important factors in making the selection. In this 
relationship it should be clear that the child must 
have a reason for wanting to be healthy in order to 
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insure the functional use of health knowledge. 
These members of the staff who direct student 
activities, everything else being equal, are in the 
most strategic position to motivate health behavior. 

Since leadership is the key to a successful school 
health education program, it is high time we de- 
mand certain qualifications of those who are to 
carry on this program. First of all, the school ad- 
ministrator should have some educational training 
in order to appreciate and understand his functions 
in relation to the program. Then, too, every class- 
room teacher should have sufficient training to be 
able to make his contribution. Next, there is a need 
of training for the health education teacher of a 
more technical and specialized nature, including the 
necessary knowledge, methods and skills. In this 
connection teachers and administrators should be 
required to have some training in health education 
in order to obtain their credentials. For some un- 
known reasons colleges of education which prepare 
teachers for the secondary school level fail to em- 
phasize health work for prospective teachers. 

I wish especially to emphasize the need for 
special certification of teachers of health and 
physical education, because under the gu's* of 
physical education many schools employ publicized 
athletic coaches who are neither trained health and 
physical educators nor interested in the broader 
field. The school administrator is a victim of cir- 
cumstances, subject to pressures from townspeople 
interested solely in bigger and better athletic teams. 
Special certification would serve as a buffer for him. 

In conclusion, there is a very practical aspect 
to the teacher education problem. Few school com- 
munities can afford to bring into the school system 
experts in every phase of their educational program. 
This necessitates a spread of training for those who 
expect to obtain teaching positions. At the present 
time students are taking a major in one field and 
two or more minors in other unrelated fields. For 
example, a major in physical education will prob- 
ably minor in mathematics or history or English, 
and thus dissipate his efforts over too broad a 
front. Now, I am sure that even the third class 
school district could afford one person trained in 
such related areas as health, physical education, 
recreation and guidance. Each of these fields sup- 
plement and strengthen the other and a person so 
trained could well serve in these several capacities. 





ARE TALENTED CHILDREN GOOD ATHLETES? 


ALFRED KUNITZ, Chairman 
Health Education Department, High School of Music and Art 
New York City 


A colleague recently remarked to me, “You must 
have a difficult time in the gymnasium with these 
artistic boys. I suppose they are not interested in 
sports and are not very athletic.” This observation 
made me wonder whether many people held this 
opinion of the athletic propensities of boys attend- 
ing the High School of Music and Art, a school for 
children talented in music or art. Seeking to find 
out I asked persons at random, “Do you think high 
school students specializing in music or art are 
athletic or capable of becoming good athletes?” 
The casual, snap judgment answer was always the 
same, “No.” The consensus was that artistic or 
musically talented children, ‘‘are physically under- 
par and just do not have it in them to be good 
athletes.” 


What are the real facts on the subject? I believe 
that I am in a most fortunate position to say. As a 
teacher of physical education in the High School 
of Music and Art since February, 1937, one year 


after the school was officially organized, I have been 
in close association with talented children in their 
athletic play. I have seen them come into the 
gymnasium, take hold of a basketball, ask what it 
is, and how it was to be used. I have seen them 
only a few months later move around smoothly on 
the basketball court passing the ball with precision 
and speed. From athletic illiterates, I have seen 
them in a relatively short time. become skillful 
badminton players, clever tacticians in a volleyball 
game, and adroit handball players. Contrary to 
general opinion I am prepared to say, on the basis 
of my experience as a teacher for many years both 
in a regular academic high school and in the High 
School of Music and Art and as a former college 
and professional athlete, that not only can musically 
or artistically talented high school boys become 
good athletes, but in general because of their unique 
gifts they learn individual athletic skills and acquire 
a general athletic proficiency in less time and 
with less practice than do children not gifted in 
the arts. 


Let us see why this is so. Learning in motor 
skills, provided one possesses normal muscular re- 
actions, depends on the ability to translate the 
visual image of the mechanics involved into kines- 
thetic motion. The rapidity with which this can be 
accomplished depends on several factors, not the 
least important being the ability to observe visually 
and register mentally the mechanical details that 
comprise the skill. 


At birth, the artist already possesses the superior 
faculty to react visually to the details of environ- 
ment, and the potential capacity to transpose 
through muscular action the mental imagery of 
the sense impression to the canvas. With physical 
growth, experience, and training the efficiency of 
this ability is substantially increased. Likewise the 
musician. His muscular responses are intimately 
fashioned from his highly developed auricular senses 
and the closely related visual sense. The mechanics 
of muscular responses stemming from a mental 
image of a sense impression are the same for artist 
and musician alike. It becomes readily apparent 
why children gifted in music or art, whose very 
talent depends on their ability to translate the 
memory of sense imagery into kinesthetic action, 
possess a short cut to the learning of athletic skills. 
They quickly gain a kinesthetic “feel” or insight 
into the mechanics of the skill. 

The case of Z. comes to mind as one which 
vividly illustrates this characteristic shared by most 
of the boys in the High School of Music and Art 
to learn and quickly become proficient in sports. 
Z., an art student, was admitted to the high school 
in September, 1937. He had practically no previous 
experience in athletics generally and in basketball 
in particular. (A majority of our boys have had 
but little athletic training in their backgrounds— 
due mainly, no doubt, to the desire on the part of 
the parents to foster only the development of the 
child’s talent and in fear perhaps that the child 
might injure or stiffen his fingers or wrist in sports. ) 

In his first term in school Z. was introduced to 
the game of basketball in his regular physical edu- 
cation class. These classes meet for forty minutes 
twice a week. In about six weeks, or twelve practice 
sessions, he had acquired in good form the funda- 
mentals of the game, the pass, the dribble, the lay- 
up and set shots for goal, and the teacher suggested 
that he become a candidate for the varsity basket- 
ball team. He made the team. His improvement 
continued so rapidly that in his second year on the 
team he was awarded a Public School Athletic 
League medal as the most improved athlete in the 
school. 

Considering the limited opportunities afforded the 
boys in the High School of Music and Art for 
practice and training in sports, this is indeed an 
example of quick learning. It would have taken 
a boy without the highly developed capacity to 
transpose sensory imagery into physical motion a 
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considerably longer time and would have required 
much more practice to have duplicated Z.’s rapid 
development in basketball. 

Yet, in the High School of Music and Art, Z.’s 
noteworthy achievement is neither an unusual nor 
an isolated case. It was duplicated in almost every 
respect by the members of the basketball team as a 
whole. 


In December, 1937, when the varsity basketball 
team was organized, it had in a squad of sixteen 
one or two who had previous experience in basket- 
ball. This team, in the first year of interscholastic 
competition, won only two games and lost six. With 
the same boys representing the school in 1938 and 
playing against the same opponents of the preceding 
year, the team won 7 and lost 1. 

The question might conceivably be raised: How 
much was good teaching or coaching responsible 
for the success in the illustrations given, and how 
much was due to the superior qualities of the boys 
involved. The answer in jargon borrowed from 
football vernacular is that good material can make 
a poor coach look good, but that a good coach 
cannot make poor material good. In short, the 
individual either has it in him to learn quickly or 
he hasn’t. If the possibilities are there, the good 
teacher can help the child to do something with it. 

It should be noted at this point that each boy 
is given every encouragement and every opportunity 
within the limitations of available time and space 
to develop whatever ability he may possess. In- 
struction generally is completely individualized. 
The organization of each class and every teaching 
device is so designed as to permit a maximum of 
practice in a sport with a minimum of interference 
by mass instruction. The sports are carefully se- 
lected for their immediate exercise valucs and their 
practicability for use in leisure time. 


From the health point of view it is to be re- 
gretted that these talented boys cannot find more 
opportunities in their daily lives to capitalize on 
their athletic potentialities. Their day is so tightly 
budgeted with school, homework, travel to and 
from school, and music or art practice that even 
such an essential to one’s health as exercise can 
hardly be squeezed in. For a great majority of 
the boys the two forty-minute periods of required 
physical education is practically all the time they 
have during the school week for participation in 
sports and exercise. It is my earnest hope that 
eventually it will be found practical to increase the 
required physical education in school to compen- 
sate for the difficulty of the boy attending the 
High School of Music and Art to find time after 
school hours for play. 
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In our analysis so far we have seen why the 
child gifted in music or art may learn sport tech- 
niques very quickly. There are, however, addi- 
tional factors common to the boys in the High 
School of Music and Art which will help to explain 
why they become proficient in sports in a relatively 
short time. 

As a group these talented boys are also highly 
intelligent. They have to be to maintain them- 
selves in the school. Only an intelligent child can 
without risk to his health or without loss of morale 
successfully maintain himself in his major music or 
art courses in addition to his regular academic sub- 
jects which he must pass each term to graduate. In- 
telligence whether applied in scholarship or in games 
can and does improve the quality of an individual’s 
or team’s performance be it in skills or strategy. 

The boys in the High School of Music and Art 
may also be characterized as enthusiasts. They are 
interested and enthusiastic about most things. As 
an evidence of this general interest and enthusiasm, 
there are more clubs and organizations in the High 
School of Music and Art in proportion to student 
enrollment than in most of the larger high schools 
in New York City. 

The same enthusiasm and interest carry over to 
their athletics. And in this direction their enthu- 
siasm is whetted by the glamour attached to being 
an athlete. The newspaper ballyhoo given sports 
and exploits of highly publicized athletes influences 
their sense of values much the same as it does 
yours or mine, perhaps more so in their particular 
cases since they have been on an athletic starvation 
diet for so many years. The opportunity has been 
finally thrust upon them in school to become atn- 
letes and they are making the most of it. Their 
efforts in the gymnasium are marked by serious in- 
tention, concentration and application, self-criticism 
and a zest for play. 


There is a law in educational psychology which 
states that the rapidity of learning, mental or 
physical, is highly correlated with the intensity of 
interest: i. e., the more interested one is in an activ- 
ity which he is learning the quicker and more ef- 
fective will be the quality of this learning. The 
operation of this law may account in part for the 
quickness with which the boys in the High School 
of Music and Art become proficient in sports. 

In adding up the talents of the gifted boys in the 
High School of Music and Art their ready ability 
to translate visual imagery into kinesthetic motion, 
their intelligence, their interest and enthusiasm, 
and their capacity for concentration and applica- 
tion, is it any wonder that they become good 
athletes quickly? 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF ATHLETICS* 


G. WILSON SHAFFER, Pu.D., 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The minds of many of us have been seriously 
concerned with the changes in our programs through 
which we might make our work educationally more 
worth while. This concern is not new. This year, 
however, there is a new enthusiasm, even a new 
emotionalism, developed from the anxieties of a 
national emergency. In the early days of the first 
world war we were shocked with the discovery that 
the American boys were not fit to meet the exigen- 
cies of strenuous warfare. Today we are about to 
rediscover the same fact. Even before the reports 
are given us, we are aware that huge numbers of 
youths will be declared physically unfit and that an 
even larger number, who are accepted, will be found 
lacking in the ruggedness and endurance that are 
to be demanded of them. 

For a considerable period of time those of us 
who were interested in psychobiological integration 
have been demanding an education of the whole 
man. In a culture that was overwhelmingly intel- 
lectual, we have cried for a new emphasis on the 
physical and emotional, but with little success. Our 
failures have been primarily due to two factors; 
one dependent upon our over-intellectualized culture 
and the other upon the wide disparity between the 
elaborate claims and actual accomplishments within 
our own programs. Practically all of us are familiar 
with the point of view of the pure intellectualist 
that play, especially that involving big muscle 
activities, is completely childish, a waste of time, 
and that energy of this kind is to be expended 
mainly by those who are too unintelligent to use 
their time for better purposes. 

Only recently, H. L. Mencken stated that: “One 
of the principal functions of a college is to purge 
its students of infantile interests and concerns, and 
substitute those of grown men. A really 
rational curriculum would be directed towards 
diminishing the taste for games.” Rumblings of the 
same type, though perhaps not so bitter as those of 
Mencken, have flowed freely from the mouths and 
pens of avowed intellectualists. The elaborate 
claims of many play enthusiasts, on the other 
hand, have frequently been equally ridiculous and 
are undoubtedly responsible for much of the shal- 
lowness of our play education. I must admit that 
to some extent I have participated in these claims, 
and it is my belief that our failures are not due to 
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the ineffectiveness of the tools with which we work, 
but to the administration of our teaching. 
While we have been content with mild protests, 
the structure of education in other parts of the 
world has been undergoing tremendous changes. 
Intellectualism, which for centuries had shaped the 
type and pattern of education, has been relegated 
to a position below the cultivation of emotional 
attitudes. We were amazed to see intellectualism, 
the bright light of German scholarship, cast out and 
feeling elevated above reason. Those of us who had 
been talking in psychobiological terms and crying 
for an education of the whole man with a new 
emphasis on the physical and emotional were at 
first heartened and believed that at last recognition 
was imminent. But these early enthusiasms were 
soon tempered by the realization that in Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan this was not merely a 
rejection of intellectualism but the creation of a 
definite type of men. A revolution to save nations 
from degeneration and to recover national vigor 
was in progress, but the means of accomplishing 
this purpose eliminated from the personalities of 
the youths the very traits we believed to be most 
essential. This was not the education of the whole 
man we had been striving for, but the development 
of a nationalism that left no place for freedom, 
generosity, tolerance, kindliness, and goodwill. 


As we try to decide what changes must be made 
in our education, we must realize that certain 
traits and qualities must be kept alive, or degenera- 
tion is inevitable. We must insist on a ruggedness, 
develop new energies and hardihoods, refuse to 
allow softness to thrive. A great amount of crit- 
icism has been leveled at college athletics because 
of the aggressiveness of competitive spirit of the 
contests. Such criticism should not be allowed to 
flourish. Vigorous competitive games are our most 
essential and effective tools for the attainment of 
our objectives. Rather should we be criticised for 
failing to provide vigorous games for every boy. 
Our underdeveloped, physically weak youths have 
been content to sit in the stands and take their 
satisfactions vicariously while a group of regi- 
mented stars played the games. The fault is not 
with football or with the aggressiveness and com- 
petition of the game but with the fact that so few 
are participating in the vigorous contests which 
are so necessary if we are to preserve our culture. 
We have before us entirely too many examples of 
the over-protected who never have learned and 
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probably never will learn to stand on their own feet 
and meet the realities of life. We must have a 
vigorous, rugged physical education for every youth. 
In the development of such an education, it is 
necessary that we learn something from the un- 
fortunate examples that have been set for us 
abroad. There is a balance to be struck. The 
physical and emotional aspects of the whole boy 
must receive their share of attention, but it is 
not necessary for us to train a physical beast. The 
college must serve society as it is composed today, 
not the academic ideals of yesterday. The whole 
person is to be educated; thus physical, aesthetic, 
emotional, social education must become vital ex- 
periences of youth along with the intellectual. 


As physical education became more interested 
in mental hygiene, we began to recognize that it 
is not enough for use to be concerned with develop- 
ing rhythm, coordination, endurance, musculature 
and the correction of postural and other defects. 
We came to realize that our teachings were con- 
cerned with a complete individual, who runs, 
throws, jumps, climbs, thinks, experiences emo- 
tions and desires, and in these various combina- 
tions, plays. We began to emphasize more and 
more the personality and character development 
through play. Criticism directly from the mental 
hygiene camps has been leveled at us, not because 
the mental hygiene group deny the possibilities of 
such healthy developments through play, but be- 
cause they doubt the rationality of our operative 
procedures. Most of the criticism is centered about 
the claims that struggle and dominance are our 
keynotes and that through us the child is led to 
seek his greatest satisfaction out of the fighting 
aspect of play experiences. It is undoubtedly true 
that personality maladjustments often result from 
prolonged exposure to unfair and severe competitive 
relationships. The aggressive qualities developed 
in play may lead to bragging attitudes, domineering 
trends and over-assumptions of individual im- 
portance. From the improperly motivated ex- 
perience the individual adds to his personality 
make-up displeasing types of uppishness, egotistic 
attitudes, rankling traits of smart demeanor, dis- 
courtesy, selfishness, and many other repellent 
traits. Accustomed to accept only victory he is in 
no condition to withstand the disappointment of 
defeat. Satisfaction based upon being first does not 
take into consideration the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences which allows satisfaction to but 
few. Feelings of frustration and inadequacy neces- 
sarily follow, and the frustrated one may try to 
compensate by heroic, and possibly theatrical, 
efforts to prove his worth-whileness. There is little 
reason to doubt that the necessity of winning, 
accompanied by the widespread approval given the 
victor and the disapproval that goes to the van- 
quished, results in the warping of personality and 
character. 


The solution to the problem is not to be found 
in the removal of competition and the desire to win 
or conquer from the play situation. Individuals 
are keenly interested in competition and even in the 
simplest activities appear to be acutely anxious to 
overcome someone or something. In their adult 
living, competition will be constantly present, and 
their early play or recreation should give them 
practice in evaluating the factors of competition. 
The individual should be given an opportunity to 
learn that losing a game well and honestly played 
is a part of the natural uncertainties of life and 
should occasion no shame. It is true that most of 
this training must be begun in the early situations 
where it might be possible to teach the control of 
one’s self before trying to control the physical 
elements of the game. In view of the fact that 
goals which are valid for one individual may not 
be valid for another, there is a great necessity for 
the grouping of individuals in accordance with their 
original endowments and acquired skills. It would 
then be possible to accomplish much by having the 
individual compete some against himself rather than 
always against someone else. Since everyone seeks 
to add to his prestige and is depressed at failure, 
it is important that we find some hobby or recrea- 
tion in which the individual may do well and in 
a healthy way compensate for his failures to attain 
other goals. Time will permit mention of only a 
few of these situations which demand attention if 
we are to make good our expansive claims for the 
development of healthy personality attitudes and 
character traits. 

It should be noted that the thwarting of reality 
satisfaction results in attempts at imaginary satis- 
factions. As the child becomes older, expressions 
through phantasy become more difficult because of 
the restrictions and inhibitions imposed by adult 
conventions. The social barriers make it impossible 
actually to go through the movements of the 
phantasy. Therefore, the standards which are set 
up for the play should be those which are attain- 
able with a reasonable amount of effort. The neces- 
sity of reaching heights that are unattainable results 
in systematization of phantasies that may seriously 
distort the personality of the boy. 


The submissive, timid boy presents a serious 


problem to mental health. Many of the things 
feared have little or no objective reality or are 
associated with things that have caused fears in 
the past but are no longer present. The active 
experience of playing and the emotional satisfaction 
in big muscle activities may be used to advantage 
in the desensitizations to fears. Fears may, how- 
ever, be developed in play situations which require 
people to do things for which they are physically or 
temperamentally unfit or unprepared. If the de- 
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helpfulness, emotional control and disciplined ag- 
gressions are important. 

One of the most effective contributions which 
play can make is through the creation of objective 
attitudes. All individuals find some situations 
which they may approach with calm, objective 
reality and other situations which they may ap- 
proach with calm, objective reality and other situa- 
tions in which feelings and disintegrating emo- 
tions frustrate them. The emphasis may be placed 
upon things as they really are or upon our in- 
terpretation of them in terms of our own impulses, 
desire and biases. Thus, a child’s spontaneity in 
play may be seriously blocked by allowing his en- 
ergy and attention to be spread over a wide area 
in making excuses for mistakes instead of concen- 
trating that activity upon the actual play act. 
The positive hygienic aspect of playing the game, 
rather than the negative aspect of excuses, eva- 
sions and rationalizations establishes a healthy ob- 
jective attitude. The creating of proper attitudes 
and emotional patterns is most frequently at- 
tempted by moralizing and sermonizing. Such 
emotional patterns cannot be easily modified by 
reasoning. A truly effective method must be in- 
direct, and the best avenue of approach is through 
recreation. 


The effectiveness of recreation in the reduction of 
tensions also deserves consideration. We must 
recognize the fact that just as the hungry animal 
is not always able to secure food when hunger 
pangs assail, so the human organism is constantly 
experiencing the thwarting or delay of the satis- 
factions of strong motivating forces. These un- 
satisfied drives result in the development of ten- 
sions which demand relief. The most satisfactory 
method of dealing with such situations is the direct 
attainment of the goals sought and the consequent 
release of the tensions. Such direct solutions are 
obviously not always possible, and the individual 
must adopt some substitute method of relieving 
the tensions. The methods used are many and 
varied and include compensations, rationalizations, 
projections, functional ailments, use of alcohol and 
drugs which provide escape from unpleasant reality 
situations. Certainly there is ne more satisfactory 
method of reducing such tensions than engaging 
in vigorous physical activity which demands com- 
plete attention to a reality situation. 


Statements like these have been made in the 
past, particularly in the interest of the education 
of the whole boy; but we have been forgetting 
that it is not only the whole boy, but every boy 
who is our concern. In this country, play and 
recreation have been given their most glamorous 
position in competitive college athletics. Every 
movement of the player in competition has been 
carefully watched by thousands of spectators, and 
the stories of proficiencies and deficiencies have 
been told to the rest of the world by newspaper 
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and radio. The lower schools and playgrounds, 
where the real foundations must be laid, have been 
aping the colleges. (It is not surprising that under 
such a system many of our youths have received 
their most strenuous exercises in the rooting sec- 
tion.) It is not our duty to throw out college 
football and other vigorous games and enlarge 
intramural programs of ping pong, but to insist 
that all boys receive a training in vigorous activi- 
ties. This is not to be accomplished if we con- 
tinue to pay ninety percent of our attention to two 
percent of our boys. The goal should be the 
development of a vigorous, courageous youth with 
a well developed social consciousness; a boy who 
has the hardihood and courage to fight for his 
country but who has also a tolerance for the point 
of view of others and a humane spirit which in- 
cludes generosity, kindliness, fair play and good- 
will. It will not suffice if we build vigorous rugged 
individuals; we must also develop courageous spirit 
and attitudes. It is not enough for us to develop 
the whole boy; we must develop every boy. If we 
can add to the equipment of our boys better co- 
ordination, agility, strength and endurance, we 
have accomplished much. If we can relieve tense 
emotional attitudes, allay fears and anxieties, de- 
velop a courageous and adventurous spirit, our 
time has been well spent. If we can teach the values 
of cooperation while dealing with strong competi- 
tion, we shall have reached the sublime. 

We periodically recognize unfitness and boldly 
strike out to establish programs of health and 
physical education only to find that two factors 
prevent the success of the programs. The aca- 
demic mind whittles them down as unimportant 
and a waste of time; and the directors of the 
activities, losing sight of the goals, destroy the 
usefulness of the programs. 

Our first efforts must be with the very young. 
Those who are unable to excel, must be taught 
the thrill of cooperating and of improving their 
own performance, and situations must be arranged 
so as to provide them some ego satisfaction. Like- 
wise, those who excel must be carefully handled 
if we are to prevent warpings of personality. Nor 
can we expect the losers to love their fellow players 
who have walked upon their backs to glory. It 
is from just such situations that the two greatest 
enemies of recreation have developed. The win- 
ner is apt to become the recreation enthusiast who 
loses sight of the aims and proceeds as if hard, 
aggressive victory in any situation is the only goal. 
The loser is apt to seek compensation in some other 
field and to brand recreation as a silly waste of 
time. We can never eliminate competition from 
recreation, nor should we desire to do so. Much 
of life is competitive, and in preparing people to 
live through recreation, we should deal with com- 
petition. There are, however, no activities in the 
education of our youths where the results are so 
highly publicized or where the teachers’ successes 
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are measured so completely by the victories of 
their pupils. 

Forward strides in the field of recreation must, 
therefore, be dependent upon the reduction through 
education of our two most effective enemies: the in- 


tellectualist, who lacking in wholesome play tradi- 
tions, takes the compensatory attitude that play 


is a wasteful use of energy, and the sports en- 
thusiast, who, because of his acclaim through vic- 
tories, worships the means and forgets the ends. 
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TEACHING FOR HEALTH 


LLOYD E. WEBSTER 
Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 
University of Southern California 


Ex-President Hoover’s opening address before 
the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection in 1930, brought to focus an outstand- 
ing educational need of boys and girls of this 
country. Out of 45,000,000 children in this coun- 
try, 15,000,000 have obvious physical and mental 
defects. If these figures are reliable (and we have 
no reason to feel that they are not), then we can 
consider it nothing less than a vital challenge to 
our scheme of modern education. Parents and 
interested scientists must take over a share of 
the responsibility for correcting these conditions. 
However, it must also be admitted, that parents 
are often ignorant as to what to do, and the scien- 
tists’ time and opportunities are limited. It there- 
fore seems logical that the institution responsible 
for the education of the whole pupil from five to 
twenty-five years should assume most of the re- 
sponsibility. 

How shall the school meet this responsibility? 
There are at least three ways, namely—by coopera- 
tion with parents, by cooperation with health agen- 
cies, by a healthful living and health service pro- 
gram. For purposes of this discussion may we 
concentrate briefly on the present healthful living 
program. 


There are many ways of teaching for health— 
however, if we are limiting it to a class room pro- 
cedure we must take into consideration the follow- 
ing six factors: 

An interested and well-informed teacher. 
A significant aim and specific objectives. 
Meaningful content or subject matter. 
Stimulating method. 

Educational outcomes or results. 

. Credit and sufficient time allotment. 

These essentials will be discussed in their order 
of presentation. 

First: AN INTERESTED AND WELL-IN- 
FORMED TEACHER is the student’s constant 
stimulus to action. In the field of health, this 
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1 Wood, T. D., Health Education Lectures, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


teacher should be “hand picked.” Where the sub- 
ject of health is still departmental and taught by 
one or more teachers (viz., on the high school or 
college level), the teacher seeking success will find 
the following attributes much to his advantage: 


(a) Mental and physical health: Dr. T. D. 
Wood, suggests the ideal, “Every teacher a health 
teacher and every teacher a health example.”' A 
teacher having indigestion one day, a toothache 
the next day and a set of uncomfortable boils fol- 
lowing a restful vacation, will have a hard time 
convincing his pupils that health is contagious. 


(b) Fundamental health knowledge. <A _ basic 
course on health should be part of every teacher’s 
education. Too many teachers are attempting to 
present this subject from a “Sunday supplement 
training.” In fact, it would be safe to say that a 
large number of teachers in charge of health work 
in the schools of this country are poorly trained. 


In the elementary school there is a special need 
for thoughtful attention directed toward the health 
program. A comparatively small number of stu- 
dents go to high school and the percentage of the 
total mass going to college is insignificant. It is 
therefore obvious that teachers of the elementary 
school hold the “key” of health for the future 
generations. 


The present challenge to the teacher is to further 
prepare himself, by reading and by extension and 
summer school courses, to meet successfully the 
health problems of the modern student. 

(c) Sincere and happy interest in the work: 
Emotions are contagious. A long faced, colorless 
personality in the field of health is a misfit. The 
student today loves to laugh. Laughter is an 
outward expression of soul full of joy. Teachers 
must recognize this spirit and build health courses 
around it. Let the work of health be reflected in 
every day living; let it be spontaneous, joyous and 
full of color. Teaching of this nature is contagious 
and productive. 


Second: A SIGNIFICANT AIM AND SPE- 
CIFIC OBJECTIVES: A course without an aim 
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and specific objectives is a derelict in the field of 
education. Health education must have an aim, 
and once established, it must be sold to the stu- 
dents, so that the goal eventually becomes their 
own. 


As to objectives, they may be considered the 
means by which the student achieves the aim or 
goal. A set of specific objectives is a tangible out- 
line of a course. Students should be well acquainted 
with both aims and objectives. 

Third: MEANINGFUL CONTENT: = One 
should be reminded constantly that teaching is an 
opportunity to work with students rather than 
merely to present subject. To develop meaningful 
content in health education, one must know the 
health needs of the students, the school, the home 
and community at large. Having once gained an 
insight into these needs it is not difficult to select 
the content of the course. 


Most content in health education is “cut and 
dried.” Health, which is so difficult to define, 
might be termed as a “quality of living.” If we 
accept this, then the classroom teacher should not 
only be able to determine the content of the health 
course so as to best meet the students’ needs, but 
eventually to bring the students to a higher plane 
of living. 

Fourth: STIMULATING METHOD: Method 
is a way of doing things. Stimulating method car- 
ries the student into his work with an interest 
which should produce desirable results. 

The aims and objectives of health education 
should be kept clearly before the students. The 
clearer the student sees what is expected of him, 
the quicker he will adjust himself to the new work. 
In health, as in business, the successful teacher 
creates a desire for information. A course in 
healthful living, to produce results, must be “sold” 
to the students. In the past, teachers have been 
satisfied to rest safely on compulsory attendance. 
Today, the successful teacher either consciously or 
unconsciously “sells” his subject. 

Making use of pupil activity, in health work, 
generally insures desirable results. Educators agree 
that subject matter which engenders interest on the 
part of the learner comes closer to the ideal than 
does any other method. It is well to allow the 
student to see the finished product, then let interest 
do the rest. 

In healthful living it is well to solicit student 
judgment in determining results. Investigations 
on the part of the students, which bring them into 
contact with individual, community and city health 
problems are desirable. They are especially worth 
while if the student evaluates the findings and 
suggests a workable solution. 

Materials and methods in health should begin 
with the personal and work to the logical. It is 
the custom of the writer, when approaching a dis- 
cussion on posture, first to determine from his 


students, their major study. Whether it is busi- 
ness, medicine, law or teaching, it opens an avenue 
for discussion on the advantages of good appear- 
ance and bearing in the profession they have chosen. 
Later in the work, posture is discussed from the 
more technical angle. 

Permitting opportunities for personal investiga- 
tion on matters pertaining to specific subject matter 
is noteworthy. In the health education classes 
taught in the University of Southern California, 
students are allowed opportunities to make numer- 
ous personal investigations of barber shops, hos- 
pitals, jails, athletic training quarters and other 
places, so as to get first-hand information on sani- 
tation and general health procedures in these en- 
vironments. 

Fifth: EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES: A nat- 
ural conclusion to instruction is an examination. 
In health education, measurement of outcomes is 
difficult. We believe habits and attitudes to be 
as important as factual knowledge. The “rub” 
comes in measuring habits and attitudes. Generally 
speaking, however, the following conditions and 
situations may be employed to serve as a measure- 
ment rod of the results of instruction: 

Increase or decrease in absences due to illness. 

Increase or decrease in weight. 

Establishment of desirable attitudes. 

Development of skills. 

Increase in health knowledge. 

Improvement in judgment. 

Increase in home and school cooperation. 

Correction of body defects. 

Improvement in scholarship. 


Sixth: CREDIT AND TIME ALLOTMENT. 
The concluding factor in developing a successful 
course in healthful living is, allowing sufficient time 
and giving proper credit for work accomplished. A 
course taught only on rainy days or once a week 
in conjunction with the physical education program, 
without text, assignments or credit, is an insult 
to the modern student and deserves to be elim- 
inated from the educational program. Healthful 
living is no longer a frill in education—it is an 
intricate part of all educational procedure. 


Following is a suggestion on minimum time al- 
lotment for health instruction when taught on the 
subject basis: 

Elementary grades—20 minutes daily. 

Junior High School—30 minutes, 3 times a week. 

Senior High School—40 minutes, 2 times a week, 
one semester each year. 

College—50 minutes, 2 times a week for one 
semester. 

Full credit should be given on the standard unit 
basis. 

Health is the first of the cardinal principles in 
education; the basis of all future careers; the most 
exacting of all science subjects, and deserves a sig- 
nificant place in the field of modern education. 
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DETERMINING VALUES IN THE SERVICE CURRICULUM* 


A. S. DANIELS 


University 


In any purposeful program, whether it be of 
short duration or extended over a_ considerable 
period of time, the chief characteristic of that pro- 
gram is the seeking of desired outcomes. 

At some point in this program evaluation be- 
comes necessary in order that individuals, groups, 
or institutions may measure by preconceived stand- 
ards the rate of progress. This evaluation may be 
deferred until the end or it can be injected any- 
where along the line. It is a common practice to 
use both methods; the rate and extent of progress 
being measured in terms of the aim or ultimate goal 
as well as in terms of the objectives, or steps along 
the way. 

Any program seeking to justify its position 
in our educational system not only must be pointed 
at generally recognized values, but it must also be 
able to demonstrate that its stated purposes are 
being achieved. This holds true for the service 
curriculum in physical education as well as for any 
other phase of the educational program. 

The determining of values and demonstrating 
their attainment does not end forever the need for 
evaluation. Changes in our cultural patterns bring 
new needs and what is good and desirable in one 
generation may be of little consequence in another. 
Evaluation, then, has another function: That of 
aiding in keeping the program adjusted and adapted 
to current needs. On this basis it must be a con- 
tinuous process. 

In one sense we might view outcomes in terms 
of objectives because after all they represent the 
things we set out to accomplish. It follows, then, 
that one way of evaluating would be to put our 
objectives in the form of questions. 

Before seeking to determine actual values in the 
service curriculum, it might be well to consider 
one other point. It is not improbable that there 
may be a divergence in professional and student 
(lay) objectives in regard to physical education. 
No program can be entirely successful without 
giving due consideration to the student point of 
view, their interests and their desires. This holds 
true not only for course content, but teaching 
procedure as well. Much that is valuable in physi- 
cal education is influenced by the amount of in- 
terest aroused in the student. Therefore, care 
should be exercised that content and procedure 





* Paper delivered at National Convention of America 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, April, 1940, Chicago, Illinois. College Men’s Physi- 
cal Education Section. 
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are not in direct conflict with the student point 
of view, lest our class periods become characterized 
by docility, dislike, or indifference rather than en- 
joyable experiences and a realization of values. 


DETERMINING VALUES IN THE SERVICE 
CURRICULUM 


The objectives of physical education must be 
compatible with the objectives of general educa- 
tion. Particularly those advanced by Carr! under 
the heading of self-realization and human relation- 
ships. They also aim at contributing materially 
to health, command of the fundamental processes, 
worthy use of leisure and ethical character—four 
of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education.” 
of Education Bulletin No. 35, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, 32 pp. 

The paths through which they are sought and the 
emphases, though dictated by the nature of the 
field, contribute to a unified and purposeful plan 
for guiding in individual growth and development. 

Individual growth and development only become 
meaningful when thought of in terms of a particular 
time and place. In our present educational scheme 
of things it is concerned with effective living in the 
culture of today. The nature of this culture and 
its causative relationship to individual needs must 
be a factor in shaping our educational structure 
and the manner of its function. Therefore, it be- 
comes imperative to think and plan for living in 
a democracy where the worth of the individual is 
highly prized; where there is no such thing as 
complete freedom; where individual behavior must 
always be thought of in terms of its effect on the 
group. This involves a consideration at all times 
of two sets of values—-individual and group woven 
into a single pattern which functions as a guide to 
behavior. The complexity of modern living with 
its rapid changes, advanced technological develop- 
ment, conflicts in basic concepts, increased leisure 
and resultant strains and stresses upon the indi- 
vidual, has thrust a heavy burden upon education. 

Briefly, it might be said that it is the function 
of education (1) to acquaint the individual with 
himself; his capacities, needs, interests, and limita- 
tions; (2) to acquaint the individual with the 
nature of his culture and the aspects of his imme- 
diate environment. In the latter case attention 





1 Carr, W. G., The Purpose of Education in American 


Democracy—Educational Policies Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938, pp. 50-71. 


2 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education—Bureau 
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is focused on resources and potentialities. 
sist and guide in developing ways and means of 
enabling the individual to live most effectively in 


(3) As- 


his environment. (4) Create a desire to continually 
enlarge, evaluate and better integrate experiences 
for finer living. 

In this continuous process physical education 
plays an important role and must not be considered 
apart from, or an adjunct to, general education. 

VALUES IN THE SERVICE CURRICULUM 

The values of the service curriculum are achieved 
through two major channels: Participation and 
appreciation. In the past, efforts were centered 
around participation. Appreciation represents a 
newer emphasis. 

It must be kept in mind at all times that the 
service curriculum is designed for students who 
have no interest in physical education as such. 
Therefore, our approach should be the same as that 
of general education which has been so aptly 
stated by MacLean.* “It is our purpose to take 
as our province towards which we train, that large 
area of American adult living between that third 
of life given over to sleep and that fourth or fifth 
given over to a job. Our area in general education, 
then, is home life; recreation; psychological ad- 
justment to family, and neighbors, and _ society; 
health and disease . . . and all that wide area of 
intimate sensitive living we call appreciation. . . . 
In this sense we want to give the youngsters in our 
charge .a body of continuously useful knowledge 
that will serve them well in these areas. . . .” 

Specifically the contributions of the service cur- 
riculum to the student are realized in the following 
ways: 

(1) Through the acquisition of skills. These 
skills may be general, such as running, jumping, 
throwing, etc.; or they may be specific, such as 
serving, receiving, etc., in handball, tennis, bad- 
minton; casting in fishing; performing stunts on 
apparatus; driving in golf; leg action in swimming. 
The attempt is made to cover a wide variety of 
techniques essential to successful participation in 
recreational sports. The rate and extent to which 
these skills are acquired are determined by tests 
appropriate to the activity. 

(2) Through an acquaintance with, and actual 
conformance to, accepted social standards while 
engaging in these activities. These standards per- 
tain not only to the general concepts of fair play 
and good sportsmanship, but go further and give 
consideration to the courtesies and ethics associated 
with specific sports. Some examples are: Desir- 
able conduct when an opponent is putting in golf, 
returning balls in tennis, and blocking in handball. 

(3) Through a knowledge of rules and strategies 
involved in the various sports and something of the 





% MacLean, M. S.—‘*The Place of Physical Education 
in the General College Program”—Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. Vol. VII, No. 9, Nov., 1936, p. 335. 
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basic elements of the psychology of competition. 
Specifically dealt with, in addition to the rules, are 
such matters as the key position on the courts 
in handball and squash, pacing in swimming, ap- 
plication of ethical pressures on an opponent during 
a contest, etc. 

(4) Through a knowledge and practice of health 
and safety measures in connection with participa- 
tion in sports and sportlike activities. Organic 
development and maintaining the organism at an 
optimum level of efficiency are two much sought- 
for outcomes. In the case of the former some 
question might be raised as to the effect of two 
one-half-hour periods per week upon such a funda- 
mental process. However, if the student can be 
motivated to engage in, say, from eight to ten 
hours of activity outside of class, the possibilities 
are more apt to be realized. 

Opportunity for self-expression, the satisfaction 
of desires, emotional release and confidence result- 
ing from growth, progress and various success, ma- 
terially influence the mental hygiene of the student. 
This is particularly true in the case of boys in 
the adapted sports classes. Here many find out 
for the first time that there are certain activities 
they can engage in like any normal individual. 

Contributions to safety education may be illus- 
trated by such matters as focusing attention on 
elements of water safety in connection with teach- 
ing the skills of swimming, and showing how to 
“spot” in tumbling and apparatus. Other items 
brought to the student’s attention in the area of 
health and safety are: How to care for the feet 
while engaging in active games like tennis, etc.; 
the value of warming up; the prevention of strains 
and injuries; observing acceptable standards of 
hygienic practice in all activities. 

(5) Through aiding students in acquiring an 
appreciation of the place of sports in American 
life as well as focusing attention upon their con- 
tributions to the individual. Staley* defines sports 
appreciation as the ability to evaluate sports. He 
states, “appreciation refers to the whole field of 
sport—the technic of performing sport, the rules 
governing sporting activities, the history of sport, 
records and outstanding performance, the litera- 
ture and cultural aspects. It refers to any and all 
levels of ability and is based on knowledge and 
understanding. And, in addition to actual partici- 
pation, it is expressed through the activities of ob- 
serving, reading, speaking, and listening.” He 
goes on further to say that the teaching of sports 
appreciation may be justified on the same bases 
as art and music appreciation. This is a new 
emphasis in physical education and an area that 
has great potentialities. 

Some of the methods used in the service curricu- 
lum at the University of Illinois are: Exhibitions 





4 Staley, S. C—Sports Education, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
N. Y., 1939, p. 269. 
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by champions and experts; lectures by nationally 
known leaders; term papers on a wide variety of 
sporting and recreational topics; reading in the 
field of sports and recreation. Twice each semester 
service classes meet in a classroom instead of in 
the pool, the gymnasium or athletic field for a 
lecture and discussion on such topics as leisure and 
recreation; the purpose and function of physical 
education; the hygiene of activity; safety in recrea- 
tion; history of sports; ethics involved in the 
various sports; and purchase and care of equip- 
ment. Moving pictures on sports and recreation 
are shown several times during each semester. 
These are not in connection with any particular 
class, but are open to the general student body. 
Last February moving pictures of the Christmas 
Skiing Trip of the Illini Outing Club in the Teton 
Mountains of Wyoming were shown. The capacity 
of the auditorium used is about 800 and it was 
completely filled. Every seat was taken and stu- 
dents were standing in the rear of the theatre. 

(6) Creating within students the desire or dis- 
position to use these skills, knowledges, understand- 
ings and appreciations in a manner that will satisty 
their recreational needs, contribute to their growth 
and development and aid in richer, fuller living. 
In one sense, the best single measure of the pro- 
gram lies in the extent to which these dispositions 
are developed and actually serve as motivators. 

Thinking back over the values discussed it can 
be seen that some are general, some ultimate or 
remote, and others immediate. All contribute 
toward an integrated and well-adjusted individual, 
mental health, happiness, and more complete living. 


Factors AFFECTING THE VALUES IN THE SERVICE 
CURRICULUM 


While the potential values of the service cur- 
riculum are many, the extent to which they are 
realized will vary in different institutions. They 
may even vary within the classes of a single school. 
A fine philosophy, high-sounding principles, and 
well-stated objectives are valueless if there is a lag 
between thought and practice. 

We might talk in terms of educating for living 
in a democracy and still not give students the 
privilege of making choices. Classifying students 
and then arbitrarily placing them in specified 
courses is not the democratic process. At least 
they might have a choice of course groupings even 
though they have been classified as A, B, C, or D. 

Important values in physical education may 
never be realized if an instructor is unable to see 
beyond the threshold of the gymnasium, the edge 
of the field, or the door of the pool. If the entire 
emphasis is on the acquisition of skills, and the 
passing of tests, with class procedure characterized 
by routines and drills pointed toward these ends, 
the outcomes will be in proportion to this narrow 
and shortsighted approach. 


Advanced thinking and practice demand that 
definite attempts be made to help the student 
bridge the gap between taking courses, acquiring 
skills and using these new abilities and attitudes 
in satisfying his recreational needs. Physical edu- 
cation, more so than many other branches of the 
curriculum, makes its real contribution when di- 
rectly incorporated into day-by-day living. 

Probably the greatest single factor affecting 
values in the service curriculum is the relationship 
between student and instructor. It seems to me we 
defeat our own purposes and destroy our greatest 
advantages if we attempt to conduct our classes 
by the traditional academic method. Dull drill, 
routine, a high degree of organization, and too 
much concern over discipline are restraining in- 
fluences. 

We know that participation in recreational sports 
results in personal enjoyment, permits self-expres- 
sion and satisfies needs. If these outcomes are 
expected later, the student must find out their 
existence right in class. If he does not find out 
these things in class, then as far as he is concerned 
they do not exist. In addition to the other ob- 
jectives of service courses one might be added—and 
that is enjoyment; just plain fun. 

Certainly, organization is necessary and there 
must be evidence of progression. But within these 
bounds there is still room for the instructor to be 
friendly, stimulating, and encouraging. He should 
impress with his attention to individual advance- 
ment, and at the same time urge each student to 
evaluate his own progress. This can be done quite 
readily in physical education because in this field 
the individual may be his own best standard of per- 
formance. If he can acquire certain skills, combine 
them into a respectable ability, and develop a dis- 
position to use the ability in a manner which satis- 
fies Ais needs, it can be felt that something very 
worth-while has been accomplished. 

In the final analysis the values of the service 
curriculum can be measured by the extent to which 
they enable an individual to acquire within himself 
the skills, knowledges, habits, and dispositions 
through which he can satisfy his needs and in- 
terests associated with health and recreation, and 
the manner in which these in turn are woven into 
the larger pattern of socially effective living. 


SUMMARY 


1. Evaluation is a necessary part of any pur- 
poseful program. 

2. An educational program worthy of the name 
must be able to demonstrate that its stated pur- 
poses are being achieved. 

3. Programs must be designed to fit a particular 
time and place and should be refined as conditions 
and needs change. Evaluation must be a continu- 
ous process. 
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4. The values of the service curriculum are 
gained through two major channels: Participation 
and appreciation. 


5. Potential values in the. service curriculum 
remain unfulfilled promises unless they are realized. 


6. Student-instructor relationships are all-im- 
portant in their effect on the outcomes of the service 
curriculum. 


7. In the final analysis the values of the service 
curriculum must be judged by the extent to which 
skills, habits, appreciation and dispositions when 
incorporated into the day-by-day activities of the 
individual, contribute to more effective living. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI 


W. K. STREIT 
Director of Physical Education 


The history of physical education in the United 
States has not been one of a gradual evolution of 
content and method to meet successive needs. 
From the beginning, we adopted foreign systems 
not cut to our own need, simply because they were 
ready-made and were presented by expert and 
persuasive salesmen. Physical education grew by 
adoption from Germany, Sweden, and England, by 
compromise, and by gradual accretion, rather than 
through an intelligent attempt to meet a specific 
need. 

This idictment is probably less true of Cincin- 
nati than of other cities because of the wise leader- 
ship and attention given to the whole problem for 
sixty years prior to the World War. Waves of en- 
thusiasm for some particular phase of the work 
such as Gilbert dancing, public-school athletic 
leagues, recreational sports, informalism, Neils 
Bukh gymnastics, play days, etc., were all tem- 
pered with perspective for the entire program. 

The scope of physical education, both scientific 
and educational, is enlarging each year. It is 
much more than just keeping children busy and 
sweaty and then seeing that they take a bath. 
It is not just what we know that produces results 
but the actual changes we make in our pupils. 
Our main purpose is to provide big muscle activity 
for the growing child which will develop organic 
vigor plus mental and emotional health. 

We find that there has been a steadily increasing 
reference to character, citizenship, sportsmanship, 
leisure, loyalty, cooperation, and similar qualities— 


qualities that are fundamentally social in nature. 
It cannot be said that the physical outcomes were 
abandoned; rather the tendency was to give less 
consideration to those qualities. In general, 
throughout the period the shift in emphasis was 
constant with the result that today the social out- 
comes and considerations are held almost as sig- 
nificant and vital as the physical outcomes. 


Some of the trends in this field in Cincinnati 
during the past quarter century have been: 

1. Strengthening of teacher requirements. 

2. Increase in time allotment. 

3. Greater attention to health instruction. 

4. More critical health examination of boys and 
girls and greater correction of defects. 

5. Better indoor and outdoor facilities. 

6. Emphasis on safety. 

7. Reorganization of boys’ athletics in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

8. Stress on intramurals at all levels. 

9. Shift from interschool athletics for girls to 
sports days and play days. 

10. Attention to teacher recreation. 

11. Improvement in testing and measurement 
of achievement. 

12. Recognition of the value of corrective or 
individual physical education. 

13. Construction of a graded and progressive 
course of study from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. 

14. Co-educational physical education empha- 
sized. 
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In the space allotted, it will be impossible to trace 
the development in each of the items listed above. 
Only a few will be covered briefly. 

Health is winning increasing and clearer recog- 
nition as a fundamental objective in the entire pro- 
gram of public education. We recognize health 
education and health protection for children as a 
definite and appropriate function of the school to 
discover the health assets and health liabilities 
of the child, conduct health inspection for the 
prevention and control of communicable disease, 
provide a hygienic school environment, safeguard 
the child against accident, and keep a record of the 
child’s growth and development as a part of his 
educational record. Health protection makes its 
contribution to the educative program through the 
reduction of absences due to illness, through the 
lessening of strain when physical defects are cor- 
rected, in the prevention of epidemics of communi- 
cable diseases and in securing for each child the 
highest realization of the bodily equipment with 
which he is endowed. 

The purpose of health education is to bring to 
bear upon every child in the school the greatest 
possible number of influences favorable to the in- 
culcation of habits, attitudes, and knowledge de- 
sirable for individual and community health. 

The athletic program of the Cincinnati Public 
Elementary Schools has for years included a lim- 
ited amount of interschool competition for boys. 
The Boys Public School Athletic League has spon- 
sored and carefully supervised these activities. To 
take part in competition with others in the exercise 
of bodily prowess and skill is a normal experience 
for most children. It is proper that the schools 
should recognize this interest and make use of it 
in a constructive manner. 

Cincinnati school officials subscribe to the edu- 
cative value of activities in which the greatest num- 
ber of children may participate. Hence, intramural 
athletics take precedence over interschool games. 
It should also be noted that special teachers of 
physical education have charge of the program, be- 
ginning in grade three. School principals and teach- 
ers of physical education jointly determine whether 
they wish to enter any of the activities sponsored 
by the athletic league. There is no coercion what- 
ever. Some schools enter one or more of the 
sport schedules and the city-wide meets; others 
none. Much depends upon the size of the school, 
facilities available, and amount of teacher time. 

Unless public schools provide a program of inter- 
school competition, some other agencies not espe- 
cially qualified to deal with youth on an educa- 
tional basis will take over these activities. 

Entrance into interschool competition is en- 
tirely voluntary. When sufficient teams enter a 
given sport, the schedule is drawn, due time is 
given for preparation, and a limited number of 
games are played in an area not requiring lengthy 


travel. Schools are urged not to enter all three 
sport seasons. Proper and sufficient emphasis is 
placed on the development of the games program 
within the school, including, if desired, some extra- 
mural contests. 


The calendar of sports includes soccer kickball, 
volleyball, and softball for juniors; touch football, 
speedball, volleyball, softball and baseball for sen- 
iors; and indoor and outdoor athletic meets for 
all elementary school boys above the age of ten. 
In order to equalize more nearly competition in 
track and field athletics, boys are classified into five 
groups by means of the age, height, and weight 
indices. In addition, schools are classified accord- 
ing to enrollment, time devoted to physical educa- 
tion instruction, and play facilities available. 

The Girls Public School Athletic League believes 
in the educative value of activities in which the 
greatest number of girls may participate. Intra- 
mural activities are thus to be considered a most 
important phase of the program. Invitational games 
between schools are encouraged and should include 
greater educational and social values than the mere 
performance of the game. The necessary skills 
for the games are developed in the physical edu- 
cation classes and recognized through the Girls’ 
Physical Achievement Tests. These skills are 
utilized further in an annual outdoor field meet 
in which participation is voluntary. The concept 
of fair play and good sportsmanship built up 
through the school life of the child finds its ex- 
pression in whole-hearted participation in these 
events. 

Thus, there is no interschool program as such 
for the girls. The emphasis is placed on the teach- 
ing of sport skills, an achievement test administered 
annually, intramural sports, occasional invitational 
games, one outdoor event in which individual activi- 
ties and relay races predominate, and the encourage- 
ment of participation in school yard games which 
carry over into the after school life of the girl. 

Annual meetings of both leagues are held in 
which representatives of every elementary school 
attend to discuss policies and activities. The class- 
room teacher, the school principal, as well as the 
physical education teacher join forces in working 
out the program. The assistant superintendent of 
schools is president of the boys’ league and the 
director of upper elementary education is president 
of the girls’ league. Games committees consisting 
of physical education and classroom representatives 
meet regularly between the annual meetings of the 
leagues to aid in the conduct of activities. 


There is no organized interschool competition 
for junior high school boys or girls. Attention is 
centered completely on games within the school. 

Senior high school girls engage in occasional 
play days and sports days with other schools in the 
system. Here, too, it is thought best not to have 
any organized competition between schools. 
























For senior high school boys, however, there is a 
well developed program of interschool athletics. 
This is placed under the supervision of the Board 
of Control of Athletics, composed of twelve mem- 
bers and including the Superintendent of Schools, 
the Director of Physical Education who acts as 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, principals, 
coaches, and faculty managers. The Board has 
power to settle all problems and determine policies 
concerning the conduct of interscholastic athletics 
in the public secondary schools of Cincinnati, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and at his discretion, to the approval of 
the Board of Education. 


Boys under sixteen years and six months of age 
are classified as juniors and a separate schedule 
is drawn for them. This applies to swimming, 
gymnastics, and track and field athletics. In foot- 
ball and basketball, reserve team schedules are 
made in addition to the varsity. The following 
sports are contested: Football, cross country run- 
ning, volleyball, swimming, gymnastics, basketball, 
track and field, baseball, tennis, and golf. All 
coaching is done by competent physical education 
teachers. 

Intramural athletics, or athletics within the walls, 
are receiving greater attention and recognition in 
the schools than ever before. The intramural pro- 
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gram has “democratized” sports, so to speak, and 
has made definite contribution to the physical wel- 
fare and interest of the mass of students not en- 
gaged in interscholastic participation. It is an 
honest effort to give each student the opportunity 
for competition and recreation in some phase of 
sport. 

This is no criticism of interscholastic athletics, 
but these phases of sport largely recognize, of 
course, those who have some degree of physical 
fitness and proficiency in skills and of necessity 
(because the stress of competition), must be lim- 
ited to the few. Intramural athletics are intended 
to afford an opportunity for the majority of stu- 
dents less skilled to participate, and further, to 
cultivate skills which enable them to carry on not 
only during, but after school days. 


As yet no institution has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of service through this type of program. 
More equipment, more fields, more expert instruc- 
tion will mean increased opportunities for satisfy- 
ing more individual interests. The utilization of 
these opportunities will mean more health-giving 
fun for the student, and provide for him a greater 
physical, mental, and social training. This program 
has enjoyed a phenomenal growth because of its 
appeal to the inexpert and the many, rather than 
to the expert few. 


INDUSTRY LOOKS TO RECREATION 


VINCENT FARRELL, Recreation Director 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


In the early part of the Eighteenth Century, man 
stopped long enough from his daily chores to turn 
his dreams into a reality with the invention of the 
mechanical contraptions known as the machine. In 
the thousands of years previous to this event, man 
roamed the earth depending upon his strength and 
agility in order to carry on life. Man through 
countless generations became accustomed to condi- 
tions about him, and then, as if overnight, he was 
snatched away from his surroundings and confined 
to the factory and office building. 

From those who have followed the progress of 
the machine and its effects upon the new genera- 
tion, we learn of the abuse of this gift by some, 
but in general, the two hundred years that have 
passed since the beginning of the machine age 
have been a blessing to mankind for it was through 
the great strides made by Science and Industry 


that we now have fewer tasks that require muscular 
activity to perform, and more time than necessary 
to do them. 

During the growth and expansion of industry, 
there were formed the great labor unions whose 
aim it was to improve conditions of the worker in 
industry. They labored hard for the shorter work 
week and day, feeling that this would bring on a 
mode of freedom and happiness that was some- 
what lost in the dreaded monotony of routine 
work. But they, too, now realized that the idle 
hours would become problem times if the new 
leisure were not planned for. 

In order to solve this problem of leisure time 
the leaders in the industrial movement are turning 
to the field of Recreation, and this has become more 
and more evident at each Recreational Convention. 
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Just Wuat Pace Doers RECREATION 
HAVE IN INDUSTRY? 


As we look at the picture today in the United 
States, the worker enjoys a standard of living 
that is the greatest yet achieved by human kind. 
It is because of this high standard that the work- 
ing man has more leisure time than is enjoyed by 
any other working class in the world. Industry 
has done much to improve the working and living 
conditions of the people, but it also has the moral 
responsibility of providing its employees with the 
cultural and recreational facilties necessary for the 
proper use of their leisure time. If the industrial 
leaders will go a step further and supply a com- 
prehensive system of recreational activities to fill 
the leisure time it has provided the worker with, 
and supply adequate facilities where the worker 
can use up the energy that the lack of physical 
labor has relieved him of, it will more than fulfill 
its moral obligation. 


A cause of much concern to employees is the 
period between business booms and seasonal produc- 
tion. It is in this time that a sound recreation 
program will help the idle worker immeasurably. 
Planned recreation can do much to suppress the 
criticisms of the machine age. 


More than ever before there is a demand from 
employees for a recreational program, and many 
of the more farsighted employers have recognized 
this demand and have provided well planned pro- 
grams as well as the proper facilities by which they 
may be carried out. The Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark is a fine example of what 
can be achieved. They have their own highly 
organized. recreational association with elections 
of officers and activity chairmen selected from 
over 13,000 employees who work and cooperate 
with trained employed leaders. These leaders pro- 
vide and plan a complete program to meet the 
demands and recreational needs of their employees. 
They offer almost every type of activity for these 
people in their own buildings and in addition supply 
also a means of participation in the city-wide setup 
for those who desire it. The above program might 
be called “Ideal,” but the success of it depends 
largely upon the generosity of the employer as the 
employees pay but a small registration fee. 


Then there is a second type in which the financing 
and program planning is arranged between the em- 
ployer and employee. There is much to be said for 
this method, for when the employees share the 
expense and management of the activities in which 
they are to take part, great success will result, 
since in most cases, employees prefer something 
of their own design. To assure the best results 
the employer should work with the employee in 
the administration of the program, cooperating 
with a Board of Directors to compose a council 
for the selection and supervision of the activities. 


However, for the most part, many of the industrial 
organizations have no such programs and have 
very little money to finance such undertakings. 
In discussing this type of concern, Major Guy 
Bates delivered this very sound counsel at the 
Boston Recreational Congress. He advised repre- 
sentatives of employers and labor organizations 
that it was better for them to place their influence 
and financial support at the command of public 
recreation agencies rather than to undertake of 
themselves the sponsorship and conduct of activities 
for employees. He said, ‘‘Men and women prefer 
recreation independent of their industrial relation- 
ships. They want it as human beings and citizens. 
Recreation handed out as a sugar-coating, without 
regard to the need and expressed wants of the 
individuals concerned was less effective than that 
provided under community auspices.” 


PuBtic RECREATION DEPARTMENTS 
Can HELP 


Here then is a wide open territory for the public 
recreation departments. We, so occupied should 
not be content with merely keeping pace with aims 
of industry, but should be the ones to “set the 
pace,” and make every endeavor to sell employers 
in our own territory the philosophy of industrial 
recreation, by making known the benefits that 
will be derived from planning and providing for 
the profitable use of the leisure time of their em- 
ployees. It is now up to us to teach employers 
how to organize their programs and how to make 
the best of their facilities, and to offer the use 
of our own facilities whenever they are needed. 
Heré is a new field where we can supply the 
necessary leadership for activities of all kinds, and 
especially the type which the intra-plant program 
does not provide; such as, city-wide inter-plant 
educational projects, chorals, tournaments, leagues, 
musicals, and pageants. In what better manner 
can we justify the spending of tax money on recrea- 
tion, than by educating the biggest tax payers, the 
industrialists. 


Here, too, we can lead the way in impressing 
upon the worker the value of entire family partici- 
pation in the recreational program of the city. 
In stressing this point in a talk given before the 
Murphy Varnish Employees, I was happily in- 
formed by the chairman of the work they are 
doing in Scouting and in Father and Son programs. 


For the employer the benefits derived from a 
sound recreation program are many. There will 
result a more affable relationship between the men 
in the office and the worker in the plant. It will 
bring about a better feeling through mutual under- 
standing, by giving the worker a chance to “belong” 
to the concern through personal pride. The old 
Roman rule “A sound mind in a sound body” 
would apply itself and result in better work. 
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The employer will get better working results 
when the worker has a chance to shake off the 
excess strain built up during the working day. 
He will be a happy and more contented worker, as 
the result of planned leisure activities. Mr. Howard 
Hanell in charge of activities at the Celluloid plant 
in Newark made this statement recently: “Em- 
ployees are no longer content to watch; they want 
to participate.’ The employer gains also from 
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the publicity afforded his recreation program 
through the newspapers and magazine. Interest 
in his plant activities may lead to interest in his 
product. Both tangible and intangible dividends 
will be paid by his investment. 

Here once again the American employer can lead 
the way to the highest standard of living and at- 
tain his rightful place as a benefactor to his fellow 
man and be a leader in the Pursuit of Happiness. 


ARE HIGH SCHOOLS OVER-EMPHASIZING ATHLETICS? 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER, Ed. D. 
Indiana University 


Some proponents of “deémphasizing athletics” 
have talked long and loudly about the “over- 
emphasis” on athletics. Others have pointed a 
finger of scorn at the “dumb athlete.” An interest 
in the validity of these viewpoints led to this brief 
study. 


Two groups of college men were studied. The 
criteria for their selection were such as would give 
reason for expecting real differences in their physi- 
cal capacities. Group “A” was composed of stu- 
dents exempted from compulsory military training 
because of certain physical defects or deficiencies. 
This group, consisting of 67! cases, was determined 
as the result of a medical and physical examination 
by the university physicians. Members of group 
“M” were majors or minors in the professional 
course in physical education—practically all of 
whom have participated in high school athletics. 
This group, composed of 248? cases, was deter- 
mined from the students’ curricular choices. The 
former group was placed in an “adaptive” program 
of physical education, adjusted to their needs and 
capacities. The latter group (“M”) quite largely 
included students drawn into the professional course 
by reason of their interest in athletics or other 
physical education activities. 


Most, but not all, of the data in this study were 
obtained when the students enrolled as freshmen 
in the university. The tests were: 1. American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
2. Brace’s Motor Ability Test, and 3. Roger’s 
Physical Capacity Test. The first named test was 
administered by the Psychology Department and 
the latter two tests by the Department of Physical 
Education. 





1.2 The numbers of these cases are for the psycho- 
logical test only. 


RESULTS 
The data on Roger’s test (P. F. I.)* give the 
following results: 
Group “A” Group “M” 

A. M.= 74.40+1.80 A. M.=— 80.70+ .96 
o= 1849127 o= 1726 68 
N=105 N=320 

The difference between the means of the two 

groups is 6.30+2.04. Dividing the difference be- 
tween the means (6.30) by the standard error of 
this difference (2.04) gives a critical ratio of 3.09. 
These data can be interpreted as meaning that 
there is a real difference between these two groups 
in their physical fitness and that this difference 
is in favor of the “M” group (physical education 
majors and minors). 

The results on Brace’s test (Motor Ability)* are 

as follows: 


Group “A” Group “M” 


A. M.=12.74+ 30 A. M.= 1441+ .15 
o= 2.382 .21 o= 2.52 .10 
N=64 N=290 


The difference between the means of the two 
groups is 1.67.34. Dividing, as above, the crit- 
ical ratio is found to be 4.91. These data again 
show a real difference between the two groups— 
favoring the physical education majors. 

The results from the college aptitude test 
(American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination) are so striking and interesting that the 
data are presented in chart form. It must be 
remembered, however, that these data are based 
upon percentile standings and not on raw scores. 





3 Post-operative, hernia and cardiac functional cases 
were omitted from this test. (The physical capacity 
tests and motor ability tests for the adaptive group were 
given by their instructor, Bernard Miller.) 
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Fig. 1. PERCENTILE STANDINGS ON FRESHMEN Corctece Aptitupe Test 
TesT: AMERICAN Councit ON EDUCATION PsycHOLOGICAL EX AMINATION 


As can be seen from the graph, the average per- 
centile standing of the adaptive group was 56.27 
3.14 or 6.27% higher than the campus average. 
The physical education group averaged 29.44+-.68 
or 20.56% lower than the campus average. Put 
another way, 81% of the physical education group 
failed to achieve more than a 50 percentile score. 


The first impression from these facts would cause 
one to judge that four-fifths of the members of the 
group of physical education majors and minors 
were “stupid.” However, a closer inspection re- 
veals another story. The test used as a criterion 
in this study was the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. As_ indicated, 
this is a test of the aptitude of college freshmen 
for successful performance in academic college 
work and is not an intelligence test. 


In order to determine whether the difference be- 
tween the two groups was real or due to chance, a 
critical ratio was obtained. Should such a quotient 
equal 3 or more the difference is a real difference. 
In this instance, the quotient obtained was 8.38— 
thereby reducing the possibilities of a mere chance 
difference to practically zero. In other words, this 
study indicates that there is a real and marked 
difference in the academic aptitudes of these two 


groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study reveal that those 
students, who are exempted from military training 
by reason of their physical defects, are less physi- 
cally fit (as measured by Roger’s strength test) 
and have less motor ability (as measured by 
Brace’s Motor Ability Test) than do the students 
who are majoring or minoring in physical educa- 
tion and who have participated largely in high 
school varsity athletics. It is further shown that 
those students, who have been unfitted for athletic 
participation, excel the athletic group in college 
aptitude to a large extent. 

These facts can be interpreted to mean that 
students, who do not participate normally in physi- 
cal activities, tend to have a more scholarly apti- 
tude than the average and, further, that those, who 
participate abnormally in athletics, tend to be- 
come physically more capable than the average 
but do so to the detriment of their scholastic apti- 
tude. The further assumption seems justified that 
these students in their high schools have been al- 
lowed to place undue emphasis upon athletic partici- 
pation. So much so, in fact, that their probable 
success in college is jeopardized. It might even 
be assumed that favoritism toward the athletes 
by their instructors has contributed to their marked 
scholastic weakness. 
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These facts can not be interpreted as meaning 
that athletes are less intelligent than non-athletes. 
Rather, the facts would probably indicate that the 
athletes’ learnings have been disproportionately 
along athletic lines. 


If these tests and findings are at all valid and 
reliable, they seem to indicate that a rank injustice 
is being done the high school athlete by the present 
administration of secondary school athletic pro- 
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grams. They further indicate a need for some 
physical education for the physically defective 
groups—adapted to their abilities. The results 
of this study seem to bear out the contention that 
there is an over-emphasis on athletics in the high 
schools—which shows up in the physical and aca- 
demic aptitudes of the two groups. There is no 
proof in this study for the hypothesis that, on the 
average, student athletes are less intelligent than 
non-athletic students. 
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RECREATION ASPECTS OF THE PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM* 


C. P. L. NICHOLLS 
Recreation Supervisor 
Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 


The United States Adjutant General of the 
United States Army states that ‘Morale and disci- 
pline are the cohesive forces which bind the indi- 
vidual members of the Army into a unified whole.” 
It is also true that our American civilian population 
must develop and maintain an underlying spirit of 
discipline to uphold its morale in the present crisis. 
No better example of the ability of civilians to do 
this can be found than that presented by the 
heroic people of England. 

In these days of total war, the people concerned 
with recreation in this country have a tremendous 
job. It is upon recreation and welfare workers, 
both those within and without the service of the 
army forces, that the duties of maintaining the 
morale of our army preparedness ‘forces devolve. 
They too, must function efficiently, providing pro- 
grams and attitudes for others equally essential 
to the preparedness program, namely, the workers 
in industry, as well as the general citizenry. 

It is significant that the casualties in England 
so far have been greater amongst the citizenry than 
the soldiery. Thus, our country must do its best 
to make preparedness a “total” preparedness, fol- 
lowing the example of the other democracies at 
war. We must do this by careful planning and 
forethought. This program necessitates the enlist- 
ment and cooperation of all possible functioning 
agencies, many of which are already at work. 

It seems odd that there is no word in the English 
language that expresses so well that which the 
French word “morale” and the phrase “esprit de 
corps” connote. “Morale” and “esprit de corps” 
mean the mental state or animating spirit of a 
body of men, reflecting zeal, spirit, hope and 
confidence for and in the task to which they have 
set themselves. 





* Reprinted from Recreation Round Table, February, 
41. 





A recreation program, therefore, must be pro- 
vided and maintained to fit the needs of the fol- 


. lowing groups: (a) the general citizenry; (b) con- 


scriptees; (c) the regular military forces, including 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps; (d) industry 
as a whole but with special emphasis on those 
industries manufacturing essential war materials. 

Great contributions were made during the last 
war, and will be made in this emergency, by the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, and 
others. In the past they were the first to fill the 
need for service in a practical and efficient manner. 
The churches also have an essential contribution 
to make to this function of maintaining morale. 
The Federated Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America have indicated that “The churches 
have a duty to the trainees, and are setting up a 
committee for Army and Navy religious work.” 

The physical fitness programs go hand in hand 
with recreation since the activities of each are so 
closely allied. President Best of Springfield Col- 
lege has aptly stated that “Unless some skilfully 
organized and comprehensive program for improv- 
ing the physical fitness index of our man power 
is undertaken, I believe that all our efforts to meet 
the present crisis will be largely unavailing.” 

The army is realizing that there are social factors 
concerned with human values which must be con- 
trolled and developed for the benefit of the men in 
this new experience. This realization on the part of 
the Army is evidenced by the inauguration by the 
War Department, through the Adjutant General’s 
office, of the Morale Division. 

President Roosevelt stated in his radio address of 
September 12, 1940, the “The morale of the people 
is an essential supplement to their guns and 
planes.”” It may be taken for granted that if the 
Army undertakes to do the job of developing 
morale, it will do it with expertness and dispatch. 
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The Morale Division is, at present, concerned 
with a program providing a full athletic program, 
motion pictures, amateur dramatics, and many 
other miscellaneous entertainment features. It also 
provides libraries for the soldiery, as well as army 
hostesses to supervise the social activities of the 
enlisted men. There will also be adequate service 
clubs, recreation halls, play fields, and auditoriums 
within the camps where a full recreation program 
may be conducted. The Morale Division will have 
a setup for cooperating with civil communities near 
the various cantonments in handling the problems 
created by the influx of thousands of army per- 
sonnel. 


In studying this general problem of prepared- 
ness recreation and fitness, we ran across a 
pamphlet issued on the Australian “National Fit- 
ness Campaign,” which sets forth four definite 
duties of what is termed their “National Fitness 
Council” — 

(1) To awaken every individual in the com- 
munity to the imperative need for fitness and its 
benefits. 

(2) To coordinate the work of all organizations 
working for allied purposes. 

(3) To assist in providing facilities for pro- 
moting national fitness 

(4) To direct voluntary effort into community 
service. 

Their slogan is, “Never a regimented system 
in this country.” No doubt this slogan originated 
from their study of the Germans’ enforced pro- 
grams, which have been directed by that famous 
Nazi, Robert Ley, in his “Strength Through Joy” 
movement. 

In Australia we find that large cooperating com- 
mittees have been set up in each community, with 
sub-committees on general organizations, publicity, 
survey findings, hygiene, physical education and 
recreation, leadership training, medical and dental 
examinations, standard tests for fitness, youth 
hostels and community centers. 


The purpose of these committees is fourfold: 

(1) To organize physical education. 

(2) To extend facilities for medical and dental 
examinations. 

(3) To provide healthful recreation for all cit- 
izens. 

(4) The promotion of voluntary effort into 
channels of community service. 

This, in brief, is how one democracy is organized 
to accept the challenge of the recreation aspects 
of their preparedness program. 

In considering our problems, we must be realists 
while maintaining a practical idealism; therefore it 
should be remembered that, in many ways, the 
people conducting constructive leisure time activ- 
ities in and nearby the various camps, are in active 
competition with the underworld for the leisure 
time of the soldiery. 


We have ascertained that the underworld is 
already organized and on the job. It was recently 
estimated that in a town in California, near a 
cantonment where fifteen thousand men were sta- 
tioned, there was an influx of four hundred women 
of questionable reputation the week in which the 
camp was opened, bringing with them new problems 
to the community. The beer hall, the cheap dance 
hall, and other commercial amusements of low 
appeal, have always attracted a certain percentage 
of army personnel during their leisure time. These 
facts serve but to indicate the job to be done, and 
constructive recreation programs can help with the 
solution of this problem. 

The constructive recreation activities must be 
made more attractive than the other kind. On the 
one hand, we have legitimate recreation outlets, 
such as vigorous physical and athletic programs and 
constructive social and cultural opportunities. These 
must be offered in opposition to and with greater 
appeal than the attractions of legalized vice, 
gambling, and the liquor establishments. 

We must remember that the young men in mili- 
tary training forces represent the average American 
youth. They are called upon to prepare themselves 
to defend a democracy. The strongest urge to fine 
performance and efficiency in our army is that we 
are fighting for a cause in which we thoroughly 
believe and wish to defend, namely, to maintain 
our national democratic way of life. Probably the 
only expression of that democracy within the mili- 
tary forces is the right of choice which the men 
have in choosing their recreation. This right of 
choice must not be taken away from the men. 
Their entire day, other than their leisure, must of 
necessity be regimented. The right of choice of 
what they shall do in their leisure time must remain 
with the men. However, what there is to do will 
decide to a large extent what they will do with 
this leisure. 

The recreation opportunities, therefore, must 
offer a program of adequate and interesting activ- 
ities; of the greatest importance will be the leader- 
ship of these activities. This leadership must be 
of the highest type available—experienced, well 
trained and equipped to do the job expertly. 
Nothing can take the place of the high attitudes 
and fine character background of this leadership. 
This will be reflected definitely in the programs and 
conduct of the men to be trained. 

An additional and vitally important cooperative 
function of recreation departments in communities 
throughout our country will be that of the develop- 
ment of physical fitness programs for the con- 
scriptees and for the citizenry at large. 

It must be remembered that physical fitness may 
be developed in a number of ways. We have ascer- 
tained that in totalitarian forms of government, 
programs for youth have been definitely regimented. 
In a democracy, however, physical fitness must 
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come as a by-product of joyful activity. Since this 
joyful activity is, for many thousands of people, 
expressed in public recreation department programs, 
there is a tremendous opportunity for service in this 
respect. Emphasis must be placed on increased 
participation in vigorous activities and sport pro- 
grams. All round physical fitness has been defined 
to include the elimination of physical defects, with 
the development of muscle tono, endurance and 
stamina. The results are greater mental, physical 
and emotional stability under strain. 

Organic power can only be developed through 
activity, the extent of development depending upon 
the health of the individual and intensity and 
duration of the activity. Thus in these times of 
preparedness, recreation departments should seek 
opportunities to develop a much greater participa- 
tion in sport clubs for all youths in activities, 
consistent with the above definition. 

There is a great need for scientific tests to 
determine the physical fitness of the men. The 
general policy of selective service officials is “that 
every man must be able to walk from fifteen to 
twenty miles, after due conditioning, with fifty 
pounds on his back.” Therefore, if we accept this 
definition, we can see that physical education, 
health and recreation people have a real contribu- 
tion to make toward the development of national 
physical fitness. 

While the Morale Division realizes that the 
“morale of the civilian population is to the morale 
of the Army as the shell is to the cannon,” yet the 
War Department cannot assume responsibility for 
civilian morale. This matter of civilian morale must 
be purely a civilian function. 
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Recreation workers will be called upon with in- 
creasing frequency to do the following job: 


(a) To serve on community committees, co- 
ordinating defense leisure time services in com- 
munities near cantonments. 


(b) To mobilize, train and organize volunteer 
workers; to solicit the various functions from 
service agencies in the promotion of well rounded 
programs. 

(c) To devise and plan increased recreation 
facilities in communities near cantonments. 

(d) To recommend trained leadership to posi- 
tions connected with the program at large. 


(e) To assist with comprehensive planning on 
problems created by leisure, serving on commit- 
tees with military, civilian, recreational, social and 
religious workers, health and medical people and 
the police. 


(f{) To stimulate the general fitness program 
for all. 


It is vital that the established recreation services 
must not be curtailed, but, rather, increased in 
order to maintain a high state of morale amongst 
the general citizenry. Recreation workers have a 
vital job in a vital cause, and their work throughout 
the coming years will increase in importance and 
recognition. 


Our American thought on preparedness, in order 
to be effective, must undergo a psychological mobili- 
zation for defense. We need a toughening of 
national sentiment, one that will fight back if at- 
tacked. The whole program of preparedness will 
not function effectively until America wakes up. 


BOYS BOWLING CLUB 


Wm. A. GERBER 
Southwest High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Southwest High School was a new school built in 
southwest St. Louis, and opened for the first time 
in September, 1937. It was not built as a replace- 
ment school, it was a new school in a newly de- 
veloped residential community. 


The school opened with an enrollment of 1,100 
pupils, evenly divided between boys and girls. Just 
as soon as the classes were organized, the physical 
education staff began organizing intramural sports 
for the after school period. One of the first sports 
organized was bowling. 





Southwest High School was fortunate in that it 
had available the Arway Alleys, a sixteen alley 
bowling center located just across the street from 
the school. The proprietor cooperated wholeheart- 
edly in the enterprise. He generously set a price 
of ten cents per game, and offered the services of 
his instructors free of charge. 

Fourteen teams of five boys each, formed the 
first bowling league. The boys interested in bowling 
were called together. Each boy was given a parents’ 
permission card to fill out and take home to be 
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signed by one of his parents. The boys were 
further instructed to group together in teams of five. 
Each team was then to elect a captain and choose 
a name for the team. The team captain was 
instructed to make out a team roster, collect the 
signed parent permission cards and turn all of this 
in to the club sponsor the day before the date for 
the first day of bowling. The first set of rules 
formulated for the operation of the club were as 
follows: 


1. The league will bowl every Thursday after- 
noon, 

2. Each team will bowl a two game match every 
Thursday using a round robin form of tourna- 
ment. 

3. Handicap will be 75%. 

4. 100 pins per game will be the score of an 
absent team member. 

5. No substitutes may bowl for absentees. 

6. Each team member will pay twenty-five cents 
per match. Twenty cents to pay for the bowl- 
ing, five cents to go into a trophy fund. 

7. Awards from trophy fund— 

a. Winning team. 
Each member to receive a sun ray gold 
trophy surmounted by the miniature 
figure of a bowler. The league name, 
team name, member’s name and the 
date to be engraved on the band. 


b. Individual high score 
Miniature gold bowling ball charm with 
SW, the date, the winner’s name and 
his average to be engraved upon it. 
Individual second high score 
Miniature silver bowling ball charm 
engraved as for high score. 
d. Individual third high score 
Miniature bronze bowling ball charm 
engraved as for high score. 
e. Picture and write-up of the club in the 
school yearbook. 
8. One tournament will be run in each school 
term. 
9. The Arway Alleys set up the following rules 
of conduct for the alleys: 
a. No smoking. 
b. No ungentlemanly conduct. 
c. No girls permitted in the center on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


The Fall, 1937 and the Spring, 1938 tournaments 
were very successful. Nevertheless, experience 
proved it necessary to add the following rules: 

1. No boy will be allowed to change from one 

team to another during any one tournament. 


2. No boy may drop out of a team unless he 
provides a new member to take his place. 
The new member must be satisfactory to the 
team. Failure to comply with this rule bars 
the boy from future participation in the club. 


F 


3. Any team not paying the five cents per mem- 
ber trophy fee (a total of twenty-five cents 
per team) on any one day, forfeits their 
match for that day. 


In the Fall of 1938, the club opened with 
sixteen teams, and carried sixteen teams through 
the Spring, 1939 and Fall, 1939 seasons. Again 
growth and experience made it necessary to make 
another change in the original rules. Many of the 
boys who were charter members, or who had joined 
shortly after the club was started, had so improved 
in their bowling that it was necessary to form two 
leagues in order to give the beginners a chance. 
Therefore, the club was divided into two leagues; 
a Gold League for boys with a season averag2 of 130 
or better, and a Green League for those with an av- 
erage below 130 and for beginners. This brought in 
more teams, but they were accommodated because 
the Arway had built eight more alleys, making avail- 
able a total of twenty-four alleys. Two other changes 
were made upon recommendations from the boys. 
These were, to bowl three games instead of two for 
a match, and to reduce the handicap to 60%. These 
changes necessitated a change of awards as follows: 


1. Give two sets of team trophies—five ten- 
inch sun ray gold trophies and five eight-inch 
silver trophies. The winning team in each 
league to bowl a three-game handicap match, 
the winners to get the gold trophies and the 
losers the silver ones. 


2. To award miniature gold, silver, and bronze 
bowling ball charms to the three high scorers 
in each league. 


Up to this time, the scheduling, handicapping and 
tabulating of individual and team score sheets had 
been done by the club sponsor. Another change 
made was the selection of two boys from the club 
to handle this work. The Spring, 1940 tournament 
opened with six teams in the Gold League and 
fourteen teams in the Green League. These twenty 
teams completed the most successful season the club 
had enjoyed so far. 


The sponsor now felt that the club was firmly 
enough established so that the members could run 
it themselves. Consequently, when school opened 
in the Fall of 1940, a meeting of members and 
prospective members was called and the matter was 
presented to them. The boys were very enthusi- 
astic about the idea, and set about organizing the 
club on this new basis. They elected the following 
officers: President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice- 
President. The President and Vice-President to help 
the Secretary in keeping the bowling records. The 
sponsor was still necessary, but now only acted in 
an advisory capacity. The boys also formulated the 
following additional rules: 

1. A bowler who is absent receives 300 pins for 

the match score. His absence will not affect 
his individual average. 
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2. The trophy fee of five cents must be paid 
for an absent team member. 

3. Any member, in order to be eligible for an 
award, must bowl in 80% of the match games 
in any one tournament. 

4. A bowler will not be allowed to bowl the fol- 
lowing term if he drops out before the league 
competition is over, except for the following 
reasons: 

a. Illness. 

b. Necessary for him to work after school. 

c. Moving out of the school district during 
the term. 
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d. If he becomes a member of an _ inter- 
scholastic athletic squad. 


5. In any scheduled matches with teams from 
other schools, the six members of the club 
with the highest individual scores will consti- 
tute the first team, the second highest six the 
second team. 


The club has completed one tournament under 
this plan, and it has proven highly successful. Ap- 
plications for membership for this term exceed the 
capacity of the Arway Alleys. 
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PEASANT FORMS OF WRESTLING 


By M. H. TRIEB 


In Iceland. 


In Iceland the peasant form of wrestling is 
called or known as Glima; also called ‘‘belt-wrestl- 
ing.” It is very similar to a form of Swiss wrestling 
in that a kind of belt is worn which encircles the 
waist and each thigh. The contestants take hold 
of the opponent’s belt at the waist with the right 
hand and of the loop around the opponent’s right 
thigh with the left hand. With this grip or hold 
each attempts to throw the other to the ground, a 
fall being counted when any part of the body other 
than the feet or hands touch the ground. With 
this grip on the belt and thigh roll the opponent 
is often swung high into the air before being 
brought to the ground. This lifting of the body 
is called “swinging” (a literal translation), and 
forms one of the principal techniques of this type 
of wrestling. 

Demonstrations of this form of wrestling were 
given at both the London and the Stockholm 
Olympic Games. The rules of the contest are here 
given. 

The wrestlers shall stand erect. They grasp each 
other with the right hand on the opponent’s left 
hip (the wrestlers wear trunks), and with the left 
hand somewhat above the middle of the opponent’s 
right thigh. Heels together, toes turned out. 

The hands must never be employed to obtain 
any special hold. A wrestler may make use of 
the hands only to prevent himself from falling, 
so that his body will not touch the ground. 

It is not permitted to strike with the feet (on 
the calf or elsewhere where the opponent can be 
hurt), elsewhere than near the ground, then only 
with the soles of the foot. 

Defeated is the one who touches the ground with: 

The whole body. 

The trunk. 


The hip. 

The upper arm. 

The thigh. 

Not defeated is the one who touches the ground 
with: 

The hands or knees, one or both. 

A brother-fall is the term given when both 
wrestlers fall at the same time. When this hap- 
pens, the glima shall begin again from the be- 
ginning. In the course of an ordinary “competi- 
tion-Glima”’ all the contestants meet each other. 
The one who wins oftenest is the victor. 

Each glima or bout lasts three minutes. If, at 
the end of this time limit neither wins, there is a 
pause of two minutes, after which a fresh glima 
begins. 

In Switzerland. 

Swiss wrestling is quite noted in Europe. The 
contestants slip on a pair of loose knee-length pants. 
The pant legs are rolled high upon the thigh to form 
a roll on which to take hold. Around the waist 
the pants are fastened with a belt, or rather the 
top part of the pants rolled down to form a “gurt.” 
In a contest each wrestler grasps the belt of his 
opponent with the right hand and the thigh roll 
with the left hand. The left hand must not let go, 
however, the right hand may be shifted. 

No punishing or painful holds are permitted to 
be used, nor is the contest to be continued in any 
other than the standing position. It is a fall when 
any part of the body touches the ground. Best 
two out of three falls winning the match. 

There is a variation of the above form in which 
the wrestlers are not permitted to take hold of 
each other’s clothing, nor use any painful body or 
head holds. It is more or less free wrestling, where- 
in the contestants take hold of each other’s arms 
and then attempt to swing each other off their 
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balance of feet and to the ground. Forms of trip- 
ping are permitted. 


It is a fall when one of the wrestlers falls on his 
neck, back, both shoulders or buttocks, or when 
he gives up his grip. Three falls constitute a match, 
but one having two or even three falls to his credit 
does not always win, as the judges base their deci- 
sions, not so much on the falls as upon the skill, 


ability, and knowledge, of defense and offense dis- 
played. 


In Japan. 

A popular form of “wrestling” in Japan in Ju 
Jitsu or Kudo. Also called the “bone-breaking”’ art 
of self-defense. It is a combination of painful grips 
or holds and blows. It is not merely a form of 
defense; it is equally as strong in offense. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM BEVERLY GUBSER 
Roosevelt High School 
Oakland, California 


Criticism of the professional physical education 
curriculum has increased in the last few years be- 
cause of the lack of uniformity. This lack of 
uniformity is noted when the curricula of colleges 
and universities offering physical education courses 
are studied. An effort is being made to raise the 
level of training in many physical education teacher 
training institutions. The various curricula and 
the different standards and requirements in vogue 
at the present time have caused a serious problem 
to arise. 

In order to discover the extent and status of 
professional physical education curricula for men, 
the catalogs of six hundred colleges and universities 
offering physical education training were studied 
and analyzed. 

The analysis showed that there is considerable 
variation in the type of preparation required of 
prospective teachers of physical education. The 
factors which make for this variation include: the 
policies and attitudes of the institution as a whole, 
the philosophy, of the department head, the size 
and preparation of the staff, the size of the school 
and the facilities available. 

It is rather difficult to evaluate these curricula 
because there are few accepted standards for such 
an evaluation. The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation appoint- 
ed a Committee on Standards for the Improvement 
of the Curriculum for Teacher Training Institutions. 
The recommendations of this committee can only 
serve as a guide for any changes which might be 
made. 

The major course in physical education is con- 
sidered an essential in a large proportion of the 
institutions of higher learning. Approximately one- 
half of the schools offering professional physical 
education courses offered a major. Of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-three schools with a major in phy- 
sical education, one hundred and twelve indicated 
the requirements in the catalog. The range was 


from sixteen semester hours to forty-two semester 
hours with the average being twenty-eight. 

The larger institutions maintain higher require- 
ments and offer a more extensive program than do 
schools whose enrollment is less than twelve hun- 
dred. It was evident from the analysis that the 
smaller schools offered little opportunity for the 
major in physical education to take many elective 
courses. There was little difference between the 
required programs of the colleges and universities 
and the teachers colleges. 


Over one-third of the one hundred and twelve 
institutions offered fewer professional courses in 
physical education than were required. In other 
words, these schools did not provide for election 
of courses and specialization in certain areas. All 
candidates were forced through exactly the same 
pattern. 

In those schools in which the requirements were 
greater than the total hours of professional courses 
offered, the difference was probably made up by 
physical education activity or service courses. This 
is not an uncommon practice in professional physi- 
cal education schools. It is, however, a poor pro- 
fessional curriculum which must depend on activity 
courses in order to meet the requirement for a 
teaching major. The service or activity courses 
are set up for non-professional students. The em- 
phasis here is upon skills and not upon methods of 
teaching these skills. 

It is usually the practice for the professional 
students to take special methods courses in which 
they not only learn the skills but also the tech- 
niques of teaching them. 

In analyzing the specific course requirements, 
the state colleges and universities were selected be- 
cause they seem to reflect the better practices in 
professional physical education. The analysis in- 
cludes the course requirements in the basic sciences, 
education, physical education and hygiene. 
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The professional requirements for the physical 
education major show a wide divergence. In the 
following table are indicated the average hours re- 
quired in the various fields and the range in each 
field: 


PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A MAJOR IN 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


Mean Range 
Basic Sciences ......... 16 hours 6-29 hours 
Education ............ 15 hours 4-28 hours 
Physical Education ..... 28 hours 16-42 hours 
Sn eae 7 hours 1-18 hours 


The above figures are very provocative. The 
average requirement is sixty-six hours. This total 
seems to be reasonable: After the general institu- 
tional requirements are satisfied, the student will 
be able to elect certain courses of special interest 
if he so desires, or he might obtain an additional 
teaching minor. 

The wide range in the various requirements is 
rather surprising. The evidence is all too clear 
that there is little agreement among physical edu- 
cators as to what constitutes the proper prepara- 
tion for the prospective teacher in the field. It is 
natural to expect some differences of opinion, but 
certainly not to the extent which actually exists 
at present. 

Another fact seems to emerge from the above 
data. Certain institutions are graduating physical 
education majors with a very meager preparation 
in one or more areas. Other institutions are pro- 
viding a rich background in the basic sciences, 
hygiene, education and physical education. 

The most commonly required basic science 
courses are Biology, Anatomy and Physiology. Prac- 
tice Teaching, Educational Psychology, Principles 
of Teaching and Methods of Teaching are con- 
sistent educational requirements. Most frequently 
prescribed in physical education are such courses 
as Organization and Administration, Recreation, 
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Care and Prevention of Injuries, Principles and 
Philosophy of Physical Education, and the various 
methods courses in Football, Baseball, Basketball 
and Track and Field Athletics. The hygiene 
courses most commonly required are Personal Hy- 
giene and Health Education. 


The larger institutions appear to have some ad- 
vantages over the smaller schools. The require- 
ments, particularly for the majors, are higher in 
the larger schools than in the smaller ones. A 
more extensive curriculum with consequently greater 
opportunities for election also prevails in the larger 
schools. The staff members in small institutions 
are forced to carry heavier teaching loads than those 
in larger institutions. The large schools are also 
able to engage more specialists and faculty mem- 
bers with advanced degrees. If the data were 
available they would probably show that better 
facilities are available in the larger colleges and 
universities. 

Many small colleges are exceeding their limita- 
tions at the present time. The schools which can 
not meet standards set up for a teaching major 
might do better by trying to meet the require- 
ments established for a physical education minor. 
No institution, regardless of size, should be per- 
mitted to produce inferior teachers. It is vital 
that the quality of the candidates for teaching 
positions be improved by providing sufficient courses 
conducted by well-trained faculties. 


A thorough job analysis of the duties and func- 
tions of the physical educator should be made. 
By studying the activities of the physical educator 
and by determining what he should be able to do 
we could arrive at some conclusion in regard to 
the professional preparation which is needed. This 
does not suggest that there be rigid uniformity in 
preparation, but it does suggest that much more 
agreement concerning the basic preparation of the 
physical educator is needed. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL* 


D. Instructional Program 
1. General principles of presentation 

a. The daily class period is primarily 
for the purpose of instruction. Op- 
portunity for further participation is 
afforded in the intramural and inter- 
scholastic programs during the pupils’ 
free time. 

b. The material selected should . be 
taught by units so arranged as to pro- 
vide for definite progression grade to 





* Continued from the February issue. 





grade. Instruction in a given activity 
should come on successive days until 
completed rather than on one day per 
week. 

c. The time allotted to each activity 
should be variable in relation to the 
general value of the activity and its 
place in the whole program. (In- 
structions: Arrange items from table 
on pages 32-34 of California State 
Bulletin E-2.) 

d. Boys in the 12th grade who have 
passed the minimum requirements of 
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the previous grades should be allowed 
a choice of activities within broad 
limits. For example—each semester 
he might select two compulsory activ- 
ities from the Maximum Value List 
cited below, and one optional choice 
from either the Minimum or Maxi- 
mum Value Lists. 

“Suggested Activities for Junior 
and Senior High School Boys 
Listed According to Recreational 
Value in Later Life 


Maximum Values 
Swimming and __ Soft Ball 


Diving Archery 
Tennis Horseshoes 
Golf Hiking and 
Handball Campcraft 
Volleyball Squash 
Winter Sports Water Sports 
Bowling Badminton 
Horseback Ping Pong 

Riding Fencing 
Shuffleboard 


Deck Tennis 
Minimum Values 


Boxing Track and Field 
Wrestling Basketball 
Speedball Baseball 
Football Soccer 

Ice Hockey Lacrosse”’ 


e. Co-educational Instruction and 
Recreation 


1) Beginning with the 10th grade 
co-educational instructions and 
recreation should be offered once 
per week in such activities as 
social dancing, tennis, golf, etc., 
where the sexes are most likely 
to have a common meeting ground 
in adult life. 


2) This work should be continued in 
the llth and 12th grades by 
means of increased opportunities 
for social contacts in recreational 
activities. Instructors should be 
present for guidance and unob- 
trusive adjustment of individuals 
rather than for the purpose of 
presenting general instruction. 

f. While each instructor should have 
as broad a preparation as possible all 
work in certain skills such as heavy 
apparatus, gymnastic dancing, swim- 
ming, and other highly specialized 
forms of activities should be presented 
by the best qualified instructor on 
the staff. 


2. 


wn 


Content 

a. Boys’ activities should be selected 
from the table showing grade place- 
ment according to age interest levels 
on pages 48 and 49 of the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, 
March 1933 with subnote 4, (1) and 
table on Recommended Differentia- 
tions in Track. 

b. The junior high school boy should 
experience a wide variety of activities 
in an exploratory manner. 

c. The senior high school boy should 
have further experience in funda- 
mental activities, and an opportunity 
to develop specific skills in those 
things in which he is particularly 
interested. 


. Girls’ Activities 


a. Team Sports 


Basketball Soccer 
Baseball Soccer-baseball 
Field Ball Speedball 
Hockey Volley Ball 
Kick Ball 

b. Individual Sports 
Archery Handball 
Badminton Horseshoes 
Bowling Quoits 
Croquet Rifle 
Deck Tennis Shuffle Board 
Equitation Swimming 
Fencing Tennis 
Golf 


c. Mass Activities 
Circle games and relays based upon 
techniques of sports. 
d. Rhythmics 
Creative Rhythms 
Folk Dancing 
Clog and Tap Dancing 
Social Dancing 


. Testing Results of Teaching 


In so far as possible tests should be used 

in each activity to denote the progres- 

sion of the individual in— 

a. Performance skills 

b. Knowledge of rules 4 

c. Knowledge of strategy of games or 
contests 


. Development of Student Leadership 


Special provisions should be made for 
the instruction of student leaders with 
the subsequent opportunity for practice 
in leadership. This entails the delega- 
tion of responsibility commensurate with 
the nature of the position assigned to 
the pupil. The intramural program 
offers exceptional opportunities for such 
leadership. ; 















6. Safety Education in its relation to the 
various phases of the program and phys- 
ical activities should be taught. Items 
such, as reaction time could be corre- 
lated with a course in handling the 
automobile. 

E. Health Instruction and Service 


1. Health Instruction Program 

a. Guiding principle: No one person or 
department is responsible for instruc- 
tion in health as health is a manner 
of living and many people and situ- 
ations may lend their influence to its 
improvement. 

b. Instruction in various phases of the 
program should be allotted to the de- 
partment, course, or instructor best 
fitted to present the material. 

For example—the Science Depart- 
ment might well present material 
dealing with ventilation, water purifi- 
cation and other phases of community 
hygiene. Personal hygiene and First- 
Aid should be allotted to the physical 
Education Department with a spe- 
cialized instructor handling the 
course which should be given as a 
unit of work. 

Physical Education instructors and 
coaches should be expected to cover 
specific materials during the season 
dealing with diet, rest, and physiology 
of exercise, etc. Food and clothing 
values can best be taught by the 
Home Economics Department. 

c. Instruction in sex education should 
be provided in both the junior and 
senior high schools. 

d. Instruction demonstrating the effects 
of alcohol, tobacco and _ narcotics 
should be given. 


2. Health Service Program 
a. This should include the following 
functions. 

1) Health examinations by physi- 
cians and dentists. 

2) The reference and follow-up pro- 
gram for the correction of rem- 
ediable defects. 

3) Immunization programs against 
communicable diseases. 

4) Clinics. 

5) Special classes. 

6) First aid and safety provisions. 

7) The hygiene and sanitation of the 
school plant and equipment. 

8) The health of teachers, custodians, 
and others on the school staff. 

9) The hygiene of instruction. 

b. The responsibility for coordinating 
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all details of the health program and 
service should rest with the Health 
Coordinator. This Coordinator should 
be the person in the entire school who 
is best fitted by personality, training 
and experience for this important 
task. The Principal or Vice-Principal, 
because of his supervisory and ad- 
ministrative duties, is perhaps the 
most logical person to assume this 
responsibility. 


F. Intramural Program 
1. Purpose 


a. 


Is to offer the opportunity to pupils 
for satisfying participation in those 
activities in which they are particu- 
larly interested. 


. This activity offers an outstanding 


opportunity for student leadership on 
the playing field or as a manager or 
official. 


2. Personnel 


a. 


Director—one member of the phys- 
ical education staff who is relieved 
from all coaching and other special 
duties. 


. Faculty sponsors—members of the 


academic staff who will sponsor some 
type of activity. 


. Student assistants 


1) Managers for the various activities 
2) Officials 


3. Type of Organization 


a. 


b. 


Dependent upon organization of 
school. May be by class, home-room 
or special club. 

Round-robin schedules are preferable. 


4. Eligibility Rules 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


The participant must have the ap- 
proval of the school physician. 
Boys who have been awarded a 
school letter, or who are on an inter- 
scholastic squad, should not partici- 
pate in that sport. 

There should be no scholastic require- 
ments. 

Participants should be appropriately 
dressed. 


5. Activities Offered 


a. 





Any activity for which the facilities 
are available, and in which there is 
sufficient interest to make participa- 
tion practical should be offered. 


. Length of contests should be modi- 


fied—i.e., baseball to 7 innings; 
basketball to 6 minute quarters. 

More strenuous activities such as 
wrestling, track, etc., should be pre- 
ceded by a period of preliminary 
training. 
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d. Girls’ Activities 
1) Free play under supervision of 
playground director and organized 
games under the direction of the 

Girls’ Athletic Association spon- 

sor (one of the regular depart- 

ment teachers). 

a) G.A.A. Activities include— 
Interclass sports, play days, 
parties, spreads, banquets, etc. 

6. Periods for Activity 

a. Noon-hour: This period should be 
used only for less strenuous activities 
such as checkers, table tennis, horse- 
shoes. 

. After-school: This time should be 
used for the strenuous activities such 
as basketball or baseball. This period 
should close early enough to permit 
students to reach their homes before 
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ie dark. 

ie 7. Accurate Record should be kept and 
: desirable publicity made available in 
i order to stimulate interest. 


G. Interscholastic Program 
(No interscholastic competition recom- 
mended for girls) 


4 1. Purpose is to afford an opportunity for 
participation in and development of 
E greater skill and knowledge in those 
activities for which the pupil has a 
special desire or capability. 
’ 2. Personnel of staff 
ie a. Faculty—must approach from educa- 
tional viewpoint, rather than solely 
ae from that of winning championships. 
F 1) Highly organized team sports or 
} specialized activities such as foot- 
& ball, gymnastics and swimming 
i should be taught by a member of 
; the physical education staff. 
2) The less highly organized activi- 
He: ties may be taught by qualified 
F members of the academic faculty. 
, b. Students—the duties of the student 
f managerial staff offer an exceptionally 
: fine educative experience. 


e 3. Reqirements for participation 

; a. Scholastic and other eligibility rules 
of the league, city or state athletic 

i associations. 

b. Approval by school physician prior to 
participation. 

c. Re-examination following illness or 
injury. 

d. Qualification by virtue of having 
placed in the highest grouping as a 
result of the tests for general motor 
ability, or having shown special apti- 
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tude in the same activity in the in- 
structional or intramural program, 
plus a satisfactory knowledge of the 
rules. 

Periods for participation 

a. Practice should not exceed two hours 
per day. 

b. Participants should be excused from 
class activity during season of sport. 

c. All contests should be held during 
daylight hours on school days. 


; ve of Activity 


. More strenuous and highly organized 
—hard baseball, soft baseball, foot- 
ball, track, basketball, tennis, bad- 
minton, squash racquets, water polo, 
ice hockey, crew, swimming. 

1) In the highly organized activities 
two teams, Class A and B or- 
ganized according to the Cali- 
fornia Three Point Scale, may be 
maintained. 

b. Less strenuous or activities of lower 
organization—gymnastics, golf, horse- 
shoes, handball, bowling, volleyball, 
etc. 

1) In the less highly organized ac- 
tivities only one team will be 
developed as a general rule. 


. All officials for interscholastic contests 


should be active members of some edu- 
cational staff. 


. Limitation of participation 


a. A boy may choose one of the more 
strenuous, or three of the less strenu- 
ous activities during each semester. 
There must be no overlapping of 
activities. 
b. A boy should compete within his 
classification A or B as a general 
policy. 
c. A boy may not compete on an or- 
ganized outside team at the same 
time he is competing on a school 
team of a similar type. 
d. Football 
1) A total of 8 games played under 
official rules 

2) 12 minute quarters for Class A 
teams and 10 minutes for Class B 

3) Instruction of any type in foot- 
ball should not continue beyond 
the Christmas holidays 

4) Competition shold be limited to 
teams of high school level. 

e. Basketball 
1) Not over two games per week 

nor to exceed a total of 16 
2) 8 minute quarters for Class A and 
B teams 





I\ 


















IV. 





3) Competition to be limited to 
teams of high school level 
4) Period of organized instruction 
not to exceed 3 months. 
f. Track 
1) Only one meet per week and not 
to exceed 8 competitive dates 
2) Class A and B boys to be limited 
to 2 events and the relay 
3) Distance races—Class A boy to 
run only one race of 440 yards or 
over in same day. 
Class B limited to one race of 
220 yards or over. 
g. Baseball 
1) Not over two games per week 
nor more than 16 games in all 
2) A pitcher to work only one game 
per week. 
h. Swimming 
1) One meet per week not to exceed 
6 competitive dates 
2) With the exception of diving, 
participation limited to two events 
including a relay. 
i. Tennis 
1) One match per week and not over 
8 per season. 


BROADER ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 


In these wider aspects of the program the 

physical education staff is not. expected to 

directly handle or supervise all activities but in 

the pertinent phases such as camping they 

should serve as the coordinating agency. 

A. Coordination with general staff and program 
of school. 


1. The staff and facilities should be made 
available for the development of special 
programs, assemblies or class projects, 
ie., the social studies group working on 
American Colonial life might wish as- 
sistance in developing the dances of the 
period. 

2. Members of the general faculty should 
assist in the intramural and interscholas- 
tic activities. Each person should be 
qualified and expected to sponsor one 
activity during the year under the di- 
rection of the physical education depart- 
ment head. When engaged with this 
activity his program should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

B. Recreational and Social Activities 


1. The noon period should be one hour in 
length and the last half should be de- 
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voted to activities such as social dancing, 

chess, bowling, shuffleboard, or hobbies 

such as handicrafts, stamp collecting, 

etc. These activities should be of great 

variety and for voluntary participation. 
C. Summer Camps 


1. Use should be made of existing facilities 
such as Y.M.C.A. and municipal camps, 
National Parks, and other suitable 
plants. A pupil should have the op- 
portunity for at least one month of 
directed activity in each type of camp. 

2. Types of camp 
a. Standard: Facilities offered for boat- 

ing, canoeing, fishing, hiking, and 
campcraft. 

b. Farm or ranch: An opportunity to 
become acquainted with domestic 
animals, and other phases of farm 
life. A teacher of biologic science 
should be on this summer staff. An 
opportunity for equitation should be 
given during this period. 
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VOLLEYBALL TEST* 


Junior High Schoois 


Encircle the letter T for the statements you think 
are true and encircle the letter F for the statements 
you think are false. 


rif 


A good serve is any ball going over 
the net and within bounds. 


The side failing to’ return the ball 
loses a point. 

The ball may be served from any 
place on the court. 


The ball must be batted with the 
open hand. 

A player may step over the back line 
in serving. 

A player may not touch the net while 
the ball is in play. 

Players on a given side rotate each 
time just before starting a new 
service. 


If the serving side loses a point they 
get another serve. 

A ball touching the boundary lines is 
out of bounds. 

Each team keeps the same court 
throughout the game. 

The ball is dead when it hits the 
ground. 

The ball is dead when it hits outside 
the court’s side lines. 

A player standing on the back line 
may catch a ball and call it out. 

A volleyball game could be won by a 
score of 15 to 14. 

One player may do all the serving 
for his team. 

The ball should be hit with both 
hands in volleying. 

A returned ball that tops the net in 
passing over is good. 

The ball may be touched only three 
times before being played over the 
net. 

A ball returned into the net may be 
played again by the same side. 

The same player may volley the ball 
twice in succession. 


* Los Angeles City School District, Division of Instruc- 
tion and Curriculum—Physical Education. 
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Se ee el ed ral 


If a player on the receiving side 
touches the net a point is scored for 
the opponents. 

The ball may be served only from 
the rear right corner. 

A net ball is one touching the net 
before falling into the opposite court. 
A net ball counts as a trial serve. 
“Side out” is called when the team 
serving fails to win its point or plays 
the ball illegally. 

A game consists of 15 points. 

If the serving side touches the net 
“side out” is called. 

If the receiving side touches the net 
“side out” is called. 

Captains only are allowed to address 
officials. 

The serving team scores a_ point 
when the team receiving fails legally 
to return the ball to the opponent’s 
court. 

A ball other than a service striking 
the net and dropping over is still in 
play. 

Any ball other than a service may be 
recovered from the net. 

Only the serving side scores points. 
Players rotate after every point. 

A player may not strike the ball with 
his feet. 

The ball is dead if it hits a player 
on the shoulder. 

“Side out” is when the team serving 
fails to win its point. 

A server may serve again instead of 
rotating if the captain wishes. 

A ball that hits a player on the head 
counts as one volley. 

When the score is 14 to 14 the team 
making the next point wins. 


Serving order may be changed during 


* the game. 


Each server shall continue to serve 
until the referee calls side out. 

In volleyball there are no forfeited 
games. 

A point cannot be made when the 
ball is dead. 

If the ball goes out of bounds on 
the service a second trial is permitted. 








